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THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


he Seven Arts Book Society 
( offers you the opportunity to 
Ss enrich your home with the 
finest books on the arts. The 
books described and pictured 
here are a sampling of recent Seven Arts 
selections, but their authoritative texts, 
fidelity of reproduction, and beautiful book- 
making are typical of all the books the Society 
offers its members at substantial savings. 
Why not begin your trial membership in 
the Seven Arts Book Society now, and dis- 
cover for yourself the great advantages of 
belonging to this unique organization which 
offers you today’s most beautiful books at 
lowest possible cost? You may start your 
membership with any one* of the outstand- 
ing books shown here and choose any other 
to be sent you free as an introductory gift. 
Your savings on this introductory offer 
alone can amount to as much as $24.55, 


& ’”” 
You may choose two books marked “count as one 


PAUL KLEE. By Will Grohmann. A 
magnificent work encompassing the life, 
work, and teaching of the painter 

whose influence on modern art was 
rivaled only by Picasso. 470 erga oe 
(40 in full color), 441 pp., 11% 

Retail $17.50. Member's price $1 3.50; 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ARTISTS’ 
TECHNIQUES. By Kurt Herberts. A be 

for both the artist and the interested 
layman, explaining and illustrating 
thirty-eight art techniques. Provides a 
fuller understanding of individual works 
as well as schools of art. 169 illustrations 
(80 in color), 352 pp., 8” x 8”. 

Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95. 


MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Beaumont 
and Nancy Newhall’s collection of out- 
standing works of photography—from 
early masters like Hill to Steichen and 
Cartier-Bresson. More than 150 Photo- 
graphs, with individual biographies and 
index, 192 pp., 934” x 11%” 

Retail $12.50. Member’ - price $8.50 


THE LOUVRE and FRENCH IMPRESSION- 
ISTS IN THE LOUVRE. By Germain 
Bazin. A glowing presentation of the 
treasures of the Louvre and the peerless 
collection of French Impressionists 
housed in the Jeu de Paume. Each 324 
page, 6” x 844” volume contains 101 color 
plates and 240 monochrome illustrations. 
Combined retail price $15.00 

Member's price (for both books) $10.95 


THE HOKUSAI SKETCHBOOKS: Selections 
from the Manga. By James A. Michener. 
One of the richest tapestries of life 
ever recorded—by the man often called 
“the da Vinci of the Orient.’’ Bound in 
raw silk, boxed, 187 full page color 
illustrations plus hundreds of text 
illustrations, 286 pp., 642” x 10%” 
Retail $10.00. Member's price $7.95. 


PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm Boeck 
and Jaime Sabartés. Picasso himself col- 
laborated in the production and 
contributed the cover designs of this 
monumental study of this century’s most 
important artist and the body of his 
work. 524 pp., 606 reproductions (44 in 
full color), 842” x 12 

Retail $17.50. Member's price $12.50. 


BRUEGHEL. A lavish and thorough 
monograph edited by Gustav Gliick on 
“an artist whose style and form must be 
counted among the greatest treasures of 
mankind.” Taken from the Schroll 
edition. 143 pp., 83 magnificent color 
plates, 1142” x 14”. 
Retail $20.00. Member's price $12.95. 


MASTERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
By John Peters. A collection of vivid 
reproductions of the finest structures 
conceived by more than 60 of the world’s 
best known architects: Wright, Sullivan 
Le Corbusier, Van der Rohe, and many 
others. 232 photographs, 230 pp., 

942” x 12%”, 18 illustrations in text, 
bibliography and index. 

Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95. 


as your free gift—or as your first selection. 
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Want the Finest in the 


ART SINCE 1945. This first complete 
urvey of the major developments in 

‘Enternational art since World War II 
ontains a wealth of brilliant illustrations 
nd accompanying texts by such author- 
ties as Will Grohmann, Sam Hunter, and 
jerbert Read. 180 reproductions (60 in 
solor), 400 pp., 94%” x 11%” 


Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 


IRDEAS AND IMAGES. By René Hughe. 
An exhaustive history of art in which the 
ouvre’s former Curator-in-chief of 
paintings sees the artist as engaged in a 
dialogue with the visible world — in 
arying degree listening to it or, as in 
uch contemporary art, attempting to 
drown its voice. “Belongs with the major 
orks of Malraux.’’—Emile Henriot. 

00 gravure illustrations (16 in color), 
48 pp., 742” x 9%”. 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 


HE NATURAL HOUSE. By Frank Lloyd 
Vright. A magnificent book on small 


‘Phouses in which living becomes a pur- 


poseful adventure in natural freedom and 
dignity. 224 pp., 812” x 10%”, 116 plans, 
photographs, and drawings, and 
HE LIVING CITY. Frank Lloyd Wright's 
1958 work on the nature of the coming 
ity, in which he traces social and 
conomic disorders to over-centralization, 
and presents his own detailed scheme 
for achieving a natural environment in 
Broadacre City by imaginative use of 
material resources. 222 pp., 8” x 10”, 
57 illustrations plus a full-color foldout 
of Broadacre City. 
Combined retail price $15.00. 

mber’s price (for both books) $11.00 


SPACE, TIME, AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Sigfried Giedion’s contemporary classic. 
The most important collection of 
stitical and historical studies of the 
antecedents of contemporary architecture 
which has yet appeared.”’—Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock. 450 illustrations, 780 pp., 
™M%”" x 10” 


Retail $12.50. Member's price $9.50. 
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Birth Control of Nations 


The majority of the nations in the 
world today, including the United 
States, owe their existence to rev- 
olutions against “colonial” rule. (In 
our case, of course, it was the 
colons who rebelled, not the na- 
tives.) Nevertheless, though nation- 
alism remains a dominant emotion, 
it is no longer enough for a few 
vocal and violent self-appointed 
leaders to announce the birth of a 
new nation and present themselves 
as its legitimate representatives. The 
world is too supercharged, we are 
all too deeply involved in one an- 
other's fate, for history now to be 
made with such romantic ease. 

It is in the light of this state of 
affairs that President de Gaulle’s 
new proposals on Algeria can be 
said to be genuinely revolutionary. 
Not only do they insist that a move- 
ment of “national liberation” consult 
—via a free and uncoerced vote— 
the people themselves on whether 
they want to be liberated, and if so 
on what terms; but in welcoming 
outside observers to watch this proc- 
ess, de Gaulle has recognized that 
the Algerian dilemma does not con- 
cern France alone. 

If the Algerian people so desire, 
they can now have their independ- 
ent state by 1963. The general has 
made it quite clear that the French 
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of revolutionists, many would-be na- 
tional states will remain unborn. 
Then, we submit, the United Na- 
tions will be the gainer—unless we 
want it to become a free-for-all of 
disunited nationalisms. 


The Missing Goals 


Premier Khrushchev’s frequent ref- 
erences to the goals being set by 
Soviet society stirred a faint recol- 
lection that President Eisenhower 
once suggested that our nation ought 
to set some goals of its own. After 
digging around in an old file box, we 
came across a dusty copy of the 
President's State of the Union Mes- 
sage last January, and there it was. 
In it, the President promised to set 
up a committee on national goals, 
made up of able individuals “outside 
government,” which would be con- 
cerned, “among other things, with 
the acceleration of our economy’s 
growth and the living standards of 
our people, their health and educa- 
tion, their better assurance of life 
and liberty and their greater oppor- 
tunities. It would also be concerned 
with methods to meet such goals ... 
They must be goals that stand high, 
and so inspire every citizen to climb 
always toward mounting levels of 





moral, intellectual, and material 
strength ...” 
Whatever happened to this bold 
idea? We reviewed our newspaper- 
clippings files and found that it did 
not drop completely from sight. At 
his news conference on February 18, 
the President was asked if his break- 
fast meeting with Chancellor Law- 
rence Kimpton of the University of 
Chicago had to do with appointing 
Kimpton chairman of such a goals 
committee. The President replied: 
“We didn’t discuss appointments. 
We discussed the ideas and found a 
great deal of common ground in 
which we were interested ...” 
More than two months later, at 
the news conference on April 29, 
a reporter asked what was causing 
the delay in setting up the commit- 
tee. The President responded, “Well, 
it's to get the exactly, the right, 
proper people and the people that 
can give the time and the people of 
the quality and standing that can do 
it and that’s what the question is.” 
Three and a half months after § 
that, on August 12, a reporter in- 
quired bluntly, “What is the status 
of your national goals commission?” 
The President, looking a bit an- 
noyed, responded: “I think we have 
not yet still finished the complete 





















population will retain its own en- JUDGMENT 

clave and that the French govern- D THE 
ment will keep control of the oil- “It would be difficult to find clothes comparable to hers in the waiting [ sus 
rich Sahara as well as the pipelines room of a New York employment agency for domestic help. . . .” the 
and ports needed for its exploitation. —Dorothy Kilgallen in the New York Journal-American. - 
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Indeed, de Gaulle’s proposition is The poor Khrushcheva learned to speak our tongue, wi 
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edly liberal French régime has ever Her features said her life was hard and long, "as 
dared put forth. Her body spoke more than her words could tell. 
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It is your personal museum of mankind’s 4,000-year art heritage in 
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oa “A STAGGERING TASK CARRIED TO A QUITE REMARKABLE OUTCOME”, says 
rer. at Howard Devree, Art Editor of the New York Times. And no wonder! 
’ The full-color plates are breathtaking in their brilliance, texture, and 
ril 29, fidelity to the priceless originals. Moreover, to illustrate the full 
ausin range of art achievement in every age and culture, the PRAEGER 
g PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART contains not only masterpieces of paint- 
ymmit- ing and sculpture by the hundreds, but also inspired and dazzling 
“Well (and, in many cases, rare) examples of- architecture, book illumina- 
’ tion, drawing, etching, tapestry, porcelain, mosaics, frescoes, enamels, 
right, stained glass, and even furniture. 
e that PUBLISHED AT $17.50—YOURS FREE! Book lovers and collectors through- 
le of out America are paying $17.50 for the privilege of acquiring a copy 
pie oO of this great book. But while this Limited Offer lasts, you are invited { 
an do to get your own copy free of charge with a Trial Membership in the ' 
. 9 Marboro Book Club. 
~ = TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IS CANCELLABLE. If you are not delighted with your 
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er in- 580 ILLUSTRATIONS your first selection and your Membership will be cancelled without 
obligation. The Club takes all the risk. Why? Because we believe 
status 192 IN FULL COLOR you'll want to keep this Free Gift and continue your membership. 
sion?” You see, this is no ordinary book and this is no ordinary book Club. 
it an- THE MARBORO BOOK CLUB pools your buying power with that of others 
who share your tastes and saves you an average of 50°% on the self- 
» have same books you would otherwise purchase at full price. With the 
nplete first four selections (or alternates) accepted at Special Members’ 


Prices, and with every four thereafter, you receive a superlative 
bonus volume of your choice at no additional charge. Send for your 
free PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART today while copies are’ available. 
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arrangements for its financing. | 
have absolutely refused to go to the 
Federal government. I am not going 
to be a pressure group of one asking 
the Federal government for money. 
And the financing is going ahead. 
And when that is complete—so that 
the work doesn’t have to stop rizht 
in the middle—it will get going.” 

The way things are going, it looks 
as if our first long-term goal will 
have to be the achievement of a \\a- 
tional goals committee. 


Fishing for Trouble 


It has now been revealed that 
July 8, the United States signed 
“executive agreement” with Liberi: 
whereby we have agreed to com: 
that country’s assistance “in the 
event of aggression or threat of 
aggression.” This is the first time we 
have entered into such a pact with 
an African nation. Why the agree- 
ment was kept a secret for two 
months is unclear. Why we ever 
entered into such an agreement in 
the first place is even more unclear. 
So far as anyone knows, Liberia 
is at this time not in the least 
threatened by aggression. Moreover, 
there is some question whether we 
would really want to come automat- 
ically to its assistance, even if it 
were. African politics is still very 
much in a formless stage; almost 
anything can happen in the coming 
years, and it would therefore seem 
desirable for us to keep as large a 
freedom of action as possible. Are 
we certain that in any conflict be- 
tween Liberia and, say, Nigeria or 
Ghana or some still unimagined Af- 
rican federation, we want to play the 
role of Liberia’s defender and savior? 
The only visible consequence of 
this bit of diplomatic enterprise is 
that a precedent has been set for 
great-power meddling in the affairs 
of the new African nations. Let Rus- 
sia sign a similar “executive agree- 
ment” tomorrow with one of these 
nations, and Washington will re- 
sound with plaints about “Soviet in- 
filtration.” Yet it is we who will have 
established the pattern. 


prepress one gets the impression 
that there is, somewhere in the 
vast bureaucracy of the State De- 
partment, a special bureau whose 
job it is to produce the maximum 
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H™ Is an amazingly generous demon- 
stration offer. It is made solely to 

e to you how much you will enjoy 

he WIDE VARIETY of important new 
books of history and world affairs you 
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istory Book Club. Members last year 
saved an average of $3.16 on each book 
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"The distinguished selections pictured 
here—all handsomely bound, and many 
of them illustrated—sell for as much as 
$10.00 each at publisher’s list prices. 
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THREE of these valuable books for 
only $3.95, if you join the History Book 
= now on this Trial Membership 
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History Book Club selections are 
chosen by an eminent Board of Histo- 
tians made up of Dumas Malone, Walter 
Millis and Louis B. Wright. Each book 
is described to you—in advance—in a 
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careful and objec- 
tive review. If you 
do not want a book, 
you mefely return a printed form 
(always provided) and it will not be 
sent. You may accept as few as four 
selections or alternates a year, and 
resign at any time after accepting four 
such books. 

With every fourth purchase after your 
initial selection, you receive a Free 
Bonus Book of your own choice. And, 
in addition to current selections, a great 
many other important new books are 
always available to you, at special 
Members’ low prices and with full 
Bonus Credit. 

Begin your membership by taking 
ANY THREE books from this page 
(total value up to $27.70) for only $3.95. 
Check the books you want on the coupon 
and mail it at once—without money—to 
the History Book Club, Dept. RR-32, 
40 Guernsey Street, Stamford, Conn. 
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The 








wth of Hitler's i aren Ticring battl ot th Pers an and 
m itler’s “ ry genius” stirring les of the Persian 
exploded by one most bril. ‘eloponnesian 
liant tacti rk: ness record of Pty Great Plague i 4 
memoir shows Athens... an history of the 
blindness—of the events that gave G 
fio dinsst and tells the ical ty rat her glory as related by Herodotus. 
Russi ‘hucydi enophon and Poly: 
List price $7.50. ius. An excellent modern trans- 
lation. List price $6.00. 
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locked 
| of the Terror. A 









the climax of the 
lution. Here is 
maw al i 


matic book which is alsoa scholarly 
— = % , a the highest rank. List 


price $. 


| O THE DECISION TO INTERVENE by 
'e F, Kennan. A stri 


Any 
Russia 


O 


TWELVE WHO RULED by R. R. 
Palmer. A brilliant study of 


jierre...the —— 


Danton . 
youthf 


RUSSIA passes THE me 6 
George F. ay 


THE AGE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION by R. R. Palmer. 
lascinating study of the men, 
that made the 


rench Revo- 
the cold, self- 


- and Sain 
‘Angel ot 
in the strug; — 
n intense, gant eighteenth a, planted 
and nurtured the 
racy in England, Italy, Poland, 
and most other nations of the 
Western world. List price $7.50. 


ful ‘ 


pan A cing MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
ORLD R by inston S. 
Churchill Jes published. In a 
massive new one-volume edition, 
. Churchill’s epic 
ried account of the of World 
War II. This overwhelming narra- 
t tive —one of the most unusual 
ever written—is now made 
even clearer and more dramatic by 
careful editing which has reduced 
its length to somewhat over a 
thousand pages. List price $8.78. 


of four 
ls fascinati portraits of 
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through day-to- 
| Ey. A Tet pie $700. 
mereny OF THE GERMAN GEN- 


STAFF by Walter Goerlitz. 
ies Von to 


photographs. Lut price $7 50. 


0 BATTLES AND LEADERS OF La 
civit WAR by. td premiere 
famous 


Shee 1 now re-edited in 
Listen 











exciting great 
battles, in ‘icular, have per- 
hape ever before been so clearly 
the principal figures— Lincoln 
Davis, Calhoun, Lee, etc.—have 
seldom appeared in such vivid, 
full-scale portraits. With 46 maps. 
List price $10.00. 
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(74: A peareny OF ee, Pid 
Alfred bh spas A 

look at the al powerful aed 
castes that existed in — 
France, Britain and even in Amer. 

ica until the first World ‘War—and 
why the aims of the military were 


and 
+ tet often in sharp conflict with the 


4 forces at work in society. List 





price 
cons AND MEN: ie Origins 

cu Henry 
pk Parkes. A actight tex for 
senders who would take a bold, 
look at modern ‘culture 


ond pit irik st civilizations. ‘fou 0 so 


> c-: 
ag py, Juda- 
in, “7 Hellenism, agienliy. 
Illustrated. List price $7.50. 


STRATEGY IN THE mrgons AGE 
rodie. it new 


dangerous ways...and analyzes 
the requirements for a strong 
famegica in the 1960's. List price 


CORR ORR RRR EH HEHE EEE HE HEHEHE EE EEE HEED 


eee eee PCCP CUO CCO COCO OC COCO CeCe Cee ee eee ree ere ee es 


DETACH ENTIRE COUPON 


Same introductory offer in C: 


‘anada. Address: 85 Richmond 
iemberenip’ terms slightly different.) 


St., West, Toronto 1. 
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Berlitz 


BERLITZ (bur’litz; bur-litz’) noun, {after M. D. Berlitz, language expert 

1. BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, internationally renowned, founde 

over 80 years ago. More than 10 million graduates to date; 2. BERLITZ 
METHOD, private and semi-private “‘Jive’’ language instruction, No Eng- 
lish spoken in class. Student speaks language immediately — learns by 
seeing, hearing and imitating — as a child learns. No tedious drills. No 
rigid grammatical rules. Object is to teach people to speak .. . to com- 
municate. 3, BERLITZ INSTRUCTOR, trained language professional, native 
of the land whose language he teaches. Students learn customs and proper 





accents. 


BERLITZ SUCCESS STORY. 1. ADULT EDUCATION 















aking dyes. 
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ing, painting, 
a motor fuel. 
f benzoic acid. 
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om the 8th century. 
with paint; to tinge. 
ay, bequeath, fr. de- 
— now more appro- 
t. To hand down; to 
squeath’al (-al), #. 
t. fr. biguide, fr. be- 
of bequeathing, also, 
: by will. 





GROUPS: In an ever-expanding program Berlitz is 
providing instructors for many churches, women’s 
clubs and community organizations. 2. COLLEGES & 
UNIVERSITIES : The Berlitz Method is "going to col- 
lege’’ and it is going first-class; utilized more and 
more in academic circles as being the most basic 
approach to language study. (One midwestern col- 
lege turned its entire language instruction program 
over to Berlitz.) 3. PRIMARY SCHOOLS: Some (we 
think enlightened) School Boards are teaching lan- 
guages to children at ages 6, 7 and 8 as part of the 
regular school curriculum. Berlitz is providing the 

Method and instructors. The children (and their parents) ate providing 
the enthusiasm. 4. P.T.A.’s: Berlitz instructors are teaching language courses 
to high school children in special classes organized by Parent-Teacher 
Associations. $. COMPANY PROJECTS: (Three examples) a. Before being 
sent to their assignments in Indonesia, STANDARD VACUUM COR- 
PORATION employees are taught to speak Indonesian by Berlitz Instruc- 
tors. (Berlitz also sent English instructors to Indonesia to teach English 
to Standard Vacuum’s Indonesian employees.) 6. As patt of UNION 


CARBIDE’s Employee Recreation Program, Berlitz instructors teach lan- 
guages to Union Carbide personnel. ¢. A Berlitz program to teach French 
and Spanish to TRANS WORLD AIRLINES HOSTESSES was given 
added impetus by two textbooks written especially for this course by 


Berlitz. 

BERLITZ COMPANY CLIENTS: (soME oF) B. Altman * Anaconda 
Copper * ndix ¢ Bristol Meyers * Canada Dry * Canadian Inter- 
national Ltd. ©¢ Carnegie Foundation * Chase Manhattan Bank ° 
Chrysler Overseas * Cities Service * Coca Cola * Combustion Engineer- 
ing * Commonwealth Oil * Conde Nast * Coverdale & Colpitts ¢ East- 
ern States Petroleum ¢ Esso © Standard Oil * Ford Motor Co. * Free 
Port Sulpher * General Electric * General Motors * W. R. Grace & 
“Go. * Imperial Oil * International Hotels ¢ International mig 73 ° 
Johnson & Johnson ¢ Merck Labs. * Mobil International Oil * Moore 
McCormack * Pan American Airways 

a= e Hotel Pierre * Pfizer Chemical * 

Port of New York Authority * Rem- 
ington Rand ¢ Renault * Revlon ° 
Rockefeller Foundation * Shell Oil © 
Shulton ¢ Statler Hilton * Texas Co. 
e Union Carbide * United Merchants 
& Manufactugers.* United States Steel 
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A narrow s 
of a scarp. 
Ber-mu’da grass (ber-mu da 
tylon) of trailing habit, spr 
valued for lawns and pastures int 
States, in India, and elsewhere. ; ‘ 
Ber’nard-ine (bur’ner-din; -dén), adj. Of 1% 
taining to St. Bernard of Clairvaux, or the bra 


“<<.tan monks instituted (1115) by him. —n. A B 
—<—heenicle goose. The barnacle goose. 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
§21 Nl. Charles Street 
Plaza 2-0767 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
$21 North Beverly Drive 
ORestview 6-1101 
BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 
~ 169 Pierce Street 
ee, Widwest 4-9200 
4 BOSTON, MASS. 
~ 80 Newbury Street 
~ COmmonwealth 6-6858 
CHICAGO, iLL. 
207 N. Michigan Avenue 
FRanklin 2-4341 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Vernon Manor Hotel 
Plaza 1-2237 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
148 Euclid Avenue 
TOwer 1-0950 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
6141 Sherry Lane 
Merson 1-4224 
DETROIT, MICH. 
107 Clifford Street 
Woodward 2-7788 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
95 Brick Church Plaza 
ORange 6-0100 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
518 Davis Street 
GReenleaf 5-4341 
GREAT NECK, N.Y. 
45 Ni. Station Plaza 
HUnter 7 -1661 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
2016 S. Shepherd Drive 
dhckson 3-7200 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
2942 Wilshire Boulevard 
. DUnkirk 7-313) 
iy MIAMI, FLA. 
i" 242 Wi. E. 2nd Avenue 
FRanklin 1-3686 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
1M Nicollet Avenue 
FEderal 6-8763 
WEW ORLEANS, LA. 
412 Internationa! Trade Mart 
TUlane 3411 


















































FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE .. . PEOPLE 
WHO GO PLACES... GO TO BERLITZ 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
40 West 51 Street 
Circle 6-0110 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Circle 6-0110 


179 Broadway 
COrtiandt 7-1112 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
170 S. Lake Avenue 
SYcamore 5-5888 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
121 South Broad Street 
PEnnypacker 5-8500 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
415 Smithfield Street 
GRant 1-0900 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
4117 Lindel! Blvd. 
JEfferson 1-2445 


SANTA ANA, CALIF. 
800 N. Broadway 
Kimberly 7-2531 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
3320 Fourth Avenue 
CYpress 8-0490 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
26 O'Farrell St. 
YUkon 6-6257 


SAN MATEO, CALIF. 
159 €. Fifth Ave. 
Diamond 2-6007 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
1331 Third Avenue 
MUtual 2-1242 + 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
330 Bedford Street 
Davis 4-9551 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
1701 K St. WN. W. 

STerling 3-0010 

WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 
65 Court Street 

White Plains 6-8389 


also: 
HAVANA, CUBA 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


Berlitz is the complete language service. If you do 
fot live near a Berlitz Schoo! write today for infor- 
Mation on other Berlitz Language Aids 


Clip and mail to the nearest Berlitz School 










(please indicate language) 






NAME. 





Please send me information on Berlitz Language 
Aids. | am interested in speaking 


R2 








ADDRESS 














STATE 
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number of treaties, executive agree- 
ments, informal commitments, and 
the like. It is conceivable that the 
officials of this bureau are under the 
impression that they are creating 
“bulwarks against Communism”— 
and that a papier-maché bulwark is 
better than none. 

Laos is very much a case in point. 
| Almost a year ago this magazine 
| published an article called “Laos: A 
| Bulwark Built on Sand.” We should 
| have said “quicksand.” 
| It is extremely difficult, from this | 
idistance, to get any clear idea of | 
| what is going on in that area (one | 
/can hardly call it a nation). Indeed, 
'according to all on-the-spot reports 
|—and by far the best of these have | 
‘been appearing in the Wall Street | 
| Journal—the rulers and military lead- 
ens in Vientiane are no better in- | 
‘formed than the rest of us. They ap- | 
|pear not to know where their own | 
‘troops are, to say nothing of the 
enemies’; whether the casualties are | 
to be counted in dozens or hun- 
dreds, to what extent the Vietminh | 
is involved, and what the whole | 
business adds up to. The United 
| Nations fact-finding mission on Laos 
is going to have a tough time. 











} 
EVERTHELESS, there are some | 
| broad features of the situation | 
| which are both obvious and dis- | 
| quieting. The Geneva Agreement of | 
|1954, which guaranteed a neutral | 
honey for the Kingdom of Laos and 
was meant to establish some kind | 
|of equilibrium—however uneasy— 
‘between the insurgent Communist 
| forces and the present régime, was 
‘not a happy arrangement; but it 
'was the best the western powers 
| could get under the circumstances. | 
|It was clearly to our advantage to | 
make this agreement work. We 
| didn’t want to see the land occupied 
‘by the Communists, nor was there 
anything to be gained by spurring | 
'the Laotian leaders to utter ring- | 
| ing 


anti-Communist manifestoes— | 
|an assignment for which they had 
/no great enthusiasm. 

| But that’s just what we did. We 
encouraged the Laotian government 
to end the uncomfortable experiment 
of coexistence with the Communists, 
to disarm the Communist battalions, 
to dissolve the National Assembly 
(in which the Communists were 
heavily represented). Such coups 


























Announcing 


THE SCIENCE 
STUDY SERIES 


During the past three years The 
Physical Science Study Committee; 
a group formed at M.I.T., has been 
working on a program of funda- 
mental importance: to reshape the 
teaching of physics in secondary 
schools in the United States. 

One vital part of this work has 
been the commissioning of distin- 
guished scientists to write books 
which will explain the essence and 
satisfactions of their work tosearch- 
ing minds of all ages. The first five 
Science Study Series books, in soft 
covers and designed for wide dis- 
tribution and sale at popular prices, 
are now being published by 
Doubleday Anchor Books. 





THE NEUTRON STORY 
Donald J. Hughes, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. An absorbing survey of the 
nature and the uses of the neutron in 
the atomic age. 39 drawings, index, 95¢ 


MAGNETS: 

The Education of a Physicist 
Francis Bitter, M.1.T. A lively. auto- 
biography of a scientist’s delight in prob- 
ing one of the richest fields in all physics. 
27 drawings, index, 95¢ 

SOAP BUBBLES AND THE 

FORCES WHICH MOULD THEM 
Sir Charles Vernon Boys. A classic of 
science literature, providing delightful 
reading, instructive experiments, and 
hours of pleasure. 69 drawings, 95¢ 


ECHOES OF BATS AND MEN 
Donald R. Griffin, Harvard University. 
How bats, porpoises, beetles, electrical 
engineers, and blind men use echoes to 
navigate. 15 drawings, 95¢ 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 
Patrick M. Hurley, M.1.T. Provocative 
new theories on the origin and nature 
of the earth, with emphasis on recent 
findings on the earth’s interior radio- 
activity. 35 illustrations, index, 95¢ 
Future volumes are now being prepared 
by such eminent scientists and authors 
as I, Bernard Cohen, Rene Dubos, Free- 
man J. Dyson, Laura Fermi, Donald 
Fink, William A. Fowler, Alan Holden, 
Bernard Jaffe, Alexander Kolin, Philip 
Morrison, Robert M. Page, Bruno Rossi, 
Victor F. Weisskopf, Jerome B. Wiesner, 
and Robert R. Wilson. For further in- 
formation, please write to: 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


$75 Madison Ave., New York 22 

















NO OTHER 
NEWSWEEKLY 
covers all 
your personal 
interests 
like 
NEWSWEEK ! 





Speciel Sitroductory Offer 


# NEWSWEEK, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Special Introductory Offer 


BO Bitime 
©) Payment 
enclosed 





Regular Subscription 













CHECK HERE IF YOU PREFER: 
C) 78 weeks for $5.87 


® 
a 
x $10.00—25¢ A Copy 
% 
a 


Cost To, You 
$2.87—7¢ A Copy 

















Hl Send me 40 weeks of NEWSWEEK for only $2.87 


WE GUARANTEE: Read just three issues or more—You must be fully 
Satisfied with the complete coverage of Newsweek, or receive a 
prompt refund on the unfulfilled portion of your subscription. 


Newsstand Cost TERMED oc cc ccccccccccccccccccccseccessocescoscoeos 


$4.62—I11¢ A Copy BL db Jad ndeeows ese bakebrewe eee Zone... . State 


(C) 3 years for $12.00 


28 Great News Departments 


Provide the News of Personal 
Significance to You, Your 
Family and Your Future! 


What’s Russia’s next move in Germany? Are you 

getting all the facts about atom fall-out? ) 
Who’s hiring—where and whom? Is science on 

the threshold of a cancer cure? What turn will our 


dynamic economy take—and how will it 


compel you to revise your thinking about your job, 
your business and your future? Let Newsweek 
guide you through the decisive weeks ahead— 

for Newsweek’s 28 great news departments bring 
you all the news that concerns you most in the 
world of politics, national and international affairs, 
business, industry, science, sports. art, education, 
music, literature, TV, travel, theatre, movies, 
religion! Plus many exclusive “extra” features 
including special reports, articles, surveys and 
forecasts—designed to focus the news which 
affects your life! 


From cover to cover, you'll enjoy reading 
Newsweek—the truly different newsweekly! 


Try Newsweek on this special introductory offer— 


“40 weeks for only $2.87! Read just three issues 


—you must be delighted with Newsweek or 
weceive a prompt refund on the unfulfilled 
portion of your subscription! 


4.0 WEEKS for only saae7 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY OR USE POSTPAID CARD OPPOSITE THIS PAGE! 


Dept. R-10 





‘Newsweek 


Newsweek’s Exclusive Extra Features! 


SPOTLIGHT ON BUSINESS 
Each week a discerning 
close-up of an unusual busi- 
ness situation. 

LIFE AND LEISURE 

The latest (of course with 
pieteses) 7 travel, home, 
pred WEEK 


yum Ay quips and sports 
sidelights by columnist 4 
Lardner. 
ACCURATE FORECASTS 
Be the first to know what’s 
ahead _ with uncanny “Peri- 
”’ predictions. 

CIAL REPORTS 
Regular guides to areas of 
interest and " oad the 
world around! 


SPACE AND THE ATOM 

Complete department each} 
week exploring vast new 
horizons of the space age. 


PROVOCATIVE OPINIONS 
Quote any of Newsweek's 5 
expert columnists to start 4 
lively, interesting conversa 
tion! 

SIGNIFICANCE REPORTS 
What the news means to 


you — your work and im 
come, family and future. 
N.1.C.B. SURVEYS 
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Reports on capital appropr- 
ations and consumer spen¢ 
ing plans help you s:ze 
business trends. 
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should not be attempted unless there 
"is 2 good chance of success. The 
~ Jocal leaders themselves warned us, 
_ and it was never worth the risk of 
involving us in a war at the wrong 
+ place and the wrong time. 
' Now we are involved. Our own 
- Chiefs of Staff are split on the feasi- 
bility of military intervention, 
 ©6should that be needed, with the Air 
Force and the Army wanting no part 
of it. And the State Department 
must tremble at the thought of how 
Asian opinion would react to the 
spectacle of American Marines be- 
ing parachuted into Laos. 

The experience of our foreign-aid 
program there—largely a grandiose 
exercise in waste and corruption— 
should have warned us. But the op- 
posite happened: no better way 
could be found to silence Con- 
gressional criticism than by pro- 
ducing a political-military victory 
over Communism. 

Once more we have had to rely on 
the U.N. to get us out of the mess. 


} 


These Things Were Said 


§ Your editorial of August 29, states, 
“Admiral Halsey has gone to join 
J. P. [John Paul] Jones.” I prefer to 
think he is with John Barry, our first 
commissioned officer in our Navy. 
J. P. Jones resigned (Is that the 
word?) from our Navy and later 
joined that of Russia.—Letter to the 
National Review. 

41 saw one woman sweeping the 
streets [in Moscow] that would have 
made a ballet dancer. The muscles 
she had to do the work she was 
doing, I said to myself I would 
rather have her life than that of the 
general run of women who consult 
psychiatrists.—Carl Sandburg on 
“Meet the Press.” 

{In his easy manner, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon played host the other 





night to the reportorial survivors of 
oes his and Pat’s trip to Moscow, Lenin- 
ATOM “ul grad, Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk, War- 
vast newg Saw and Keflavik ... “In this great 
os 98°§ ~=6contest between East and West the 





wwsweek’s $f ©Side will win which has the better 
{ts kidneys,” he said in a little curtain 

speech after the U.S. Information 
Pomrans of Agency films of the trip had been 
fe aad © shown at Eric Johnston's motion pic- 

ture headquarters. He was kidding, 
of course.—Bob Considine in the 
Journal-American. 
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What will your city be like in 1985? 


The facts that are forming the future of 
America’s cities are available now in the— 


A NEW YORK 
METROPOLITAN 
REGION STUDY 


Directed by Raymond Vernon and Edited by Max Hall 


This series of nine books, the product of three years of inten- 
sive research by a team of experts, presents and analyzes the 
determining economic and social factors in the American 
urban community. The authors examine jobs and wages, the 
shift of residential areas, population growth and decline, con- 
ditions affecting business, industry and trade, transportation, 
education, finance, labor, and the multitude of local govern- 
ments. Projections based on current trends cover probable 
developments through 1985. The volumes of this study, 
undertaken by the Harvard Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration for the Regional Plan Association, Inc., are 
essential. for everyone concerned with the future of the tri- 
state New York area — and for groups involved with urban 
economics and regional planning in all metropolitan areas 
throughout the country. 


Ready this Fall 


e 
Anatomy of A Metropolis 
by Edgar M. Hoover and Raymond Vernon. Beginning with 
a general discussion on cities and suburbs which serves to in- 
troduce the study as a whole, this book concentrates on the 
changing distribution of people and jobs within the New 
York Metropolitan Region. It explores what lies behind the 
growing “grey areas” and declining populations in the na- 
tion’s older cities. October 19. $6.00 


Made in New York 


by Roy B. Helfgott, W.. Eric Gustafson, and James M. Hund 
with an introduction by Max Hall. Three case studies of in- 
dustries “on the move” — Women’s and Children’s Apparel, 
Printing and Publishing, and Electronics — each discussed 
in terms of its basic make-up, its problems, and its present 
situation. October 26. $6.75 


The Newcomers 
by Oscar Handlin. Oscar Handlin, Pulitzer Prize-winning his- 
torian, examines New York’s gravest social problem, viewing 
the situation of Puerto Ricans and Negroes as the product, not 
of impersonal forces, but of human attitudes and choices. 
November 16. $4.00 


Coming in 1960 


WAGES IN THE METROPOLIS * MONEY METROPOLIS 
FREIGHT AND THE METROPOLIS * 1400 GOVERNMENTS 
ONE-TENTH OF A NATION * METROPOLIS 1985 


aey] 4©=HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
£33/ 79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








































































CORRESPONDENCE 


“ J.D.” 
To the Editors: “What Can We Do 
About ‘].D.’?” by Virginia P. Held (The 
Reporter, August 20) has left me al- 
most speechless. In the current confu- 
sion regarding practically all matters of 
personal or national concern, such a 
lucid appraisal.of a very serious prob- 
lem deserves unstinting praise. 
Juvenile delinquency, by the very 
nature of its universality, cannot possi- 
bly be the consequence of individual 
deprivation or misfortune. It is as much 
a part of our present social fabric as 
credit-card-club membership or drive- 
in-movie attendance. Its roots, there- 
fore, must be sought for in the wider 
area of our general mores and stand- 
ards. Are the delinquents of today 
really “rebels”? Or is it that they accept 
our present social standards at face 
value—and apply them to the point of 
reductio ad absurdum? The views of 
Dr. Schmideberg and Judge Farrell, as 
quoted by Mrs. Held, would suggest 
that, outlandish as it may seem, the 
latter view is the more reasonable. 
ALEx NICHOLSON 
New York 





To the Editors: You are to be highly 
congratulated for Mrs. Held’s thought- 
ful presentation of the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency and the various 
methods being utilized to combat it . . . 

The New York City Youth Board has 
for a long time been aware of the major 
part played in delinquency causation 
by the weaknesses of family life toda 
and by some families’ apparent inabil- 
ity to instill in their offspring the kind 
pe basic values and understanding of 
right and wrong which you underline 
in your article. The need to bring home 
to the family and to society their re- 
sponsibilities concerning their children 
is, indeed, a tremendous undertaking. 
Perhaps this accounts for the multi- 
plicity as well as complexity of ap- 
proaches and methods, which you touch 
upon in your article. 

Such variety of action, however, has 
too often resulted in duplication, over- 
lapping, and fragmentation of services. 
As you may be aware, the Youth Board 
took the lead a number of years ago 
in seeking to develop a co-ordinated 
approach by all city agencies, both 
public and voluntary. This has been 
extended even further by the board in 
its work with multiproblem families—by 
bringing together all agencies who have 

rovided services to one or more mem- 
rs of a particular family over the 
years, and in programs within neigh- 
borhoods, by involving citizens them- 
selves, both young and old... . 
RaLtpH W. WHELAN 
Commissioner, Youth Services 
City of New York 


To the Editors: For once The Reporter 
has failed me. Here is the article on 
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words—words, not lines—on TV and its 
incitement to J.D. 
I have a string of grandchildren, and 
I have sat quieth by and studied them 
while they watch TV. They are good 
youngsters in a cultured home—but 
four shooting shows in succession do 
not give them the slightest horror at 
the taking of human life. I’m sick and 
tired of this business of giving the pub- 
lic “what it wants,” and presenting 
violence and brutality as what it wants. 
I don’t believe it. 
ETHELYN MILLER HarTWIcH 
Seattle 


FROM TWO TV WRITERS 

To the Editors: I should like, if I may, 
to add a few footnotes to Marya 
Mannes’s brilliantly accurate article 
“The Captive Writer” (The Reporter, 
August 20). 

A different reason TV writers drift 
toward plays and films when they can 
is that most of us tend anyhow to re- 

ard this as a rise in life, and for other 

than money reasons. A play, for one, 
does not burn out its life in one night. 
Also, the others are older and more 
established forms, with a history of 
respected achievement—yes, even Hol- 
lywood. 

To take up another point, the net- 
works have tended, historically, to be 
far more concerned about cle than 
sponsors, agencies, and packagers, per- 
haps because they can afford to experi- 
ment with a few the leaders in a nicely 
profitable portfolio. Little can be ex- 
pected from the grind-basis packagers 
who have been taking over more and 
more, and it’s a pity that anxiety to 
avoid monopoly charges is causing the 
networks to pull back even further. 

More and more sponsors, agencies, 
and packagers are playing it safe with 
adaptations of old warhorses from other 
media, and thus affording fewer outlets 
for originals, which alone give the 
writer the full satisfaction of creation. 

Davi Davipson 
New York 


].D., seven D gas of it, and only thirty 


To the Editors: Most television writers 
of any stature who are leaving televi- 
sion or who have already left do so for 
a very simple reason: money. Any of 
their protestations to the contrary are 
nonsense. . . 

ALVIN BorETz 

Far Rockaway, New York 


IN THE NICK OF TIME 

To the Editors: Having just returned 
from a tantalizingly brief week in Ver- 
mont, during which I explored several 
seductively secqndary roads between 
Thetford Center in the southeast and 
South Hero in the northwest, I was 
mighty lucky to read John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s ee warning on “The 
Pleasures and Uses of Bankruptcy” in 


Vermont (The Reporter, August 20), 
Otherwise I might now—and probably 
all winter—be recklessly scheming on a 
little hotel, a little furniture factory, or 
just a little old age tae some Green 
Mountain bypass. A born Yankee, | 
have been fortunately reminded that 
it’s always wisest to profit by the bank- 
ruptcy of others. 

LEONARD Ware 
Washington, D.C. 


POOR PABLO! 

To the Editors: Hilton Kramer’s gleeful 
announcement that Picasso has been 
on the skids ever since he got into ‘he 
big money (The Reporter, August 20) 
reminds us once again that extreme 
poverty and an early death are absoliite 
necessities for lasting fame in the 
critic’s eyes. 

Sir Herbert Read has described 
cubism as the only new classical stvle 
in painting since the Renaissance. In 
other words, Picasso practically invent- 
ed modern art all by himself. Yes, \ es, 
says Mr. Kramer with an impatient 
sneer, but, tell us now, what has he 
done recently? 

CHartes RANKIN 
Cleveland 


QUACKS AND GOLDEN EGGS 
To the Editors: Ralph Lee Smith’s ar- 
ticle “The Promoters’ Pharmacopoeia” 
(The Reporter, August 20) contains a 
great deal of significant information. We 
are glad to see that writers and pub- 
lishers are taking an increasing interest 
in problems of consumer protection and 
that there is an apparent increase in the 
amount of reporting “in depth” that is 
being done. 
GeorceE P. Larrick 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
Food and Drug Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editors: Mr. Smith is as outraged 
and alarmed as Dr. Benjamin Rush was, 
back in 1798, when he learned that 
Medical Quacks were selling tar barrels 
to the duped populace, as a cure for 
yellow fever. br. Rush and his fellow 
physicians knew very well that the only 
cure for yellow fever was to draw a pint 
of the patient’s blood every few hours. 
Who knows whether the smoking tar 
barrels drove away the mosquitoes that 
carried the disease? 

Who is the worse quack—the drug 
company that sells you a cold tablet for 
a quarter, knowing it won’t cure the 
common cold, or the doctor who brings 
his little black bag to the house, writes 
out a prescription, talks about “steam- 
ing” and “bed rest,” and sends you a bill 
for $10 for treating the common cold 
which he knows he can’t cure? 

The truth is that the quack cures of 
which Mr. Smith complains appeal to a 
public that has been far more expen- 
sively duped by the promise of respect- 
able cures. The quacks are cheaper; 
therefore they flourish. 

HELENE HanrF 
New York 
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THE ELEMENTS 
OF STYLE 


by William Strunk, Jr. 
and E. B. White 


“... Splendid... for all who are interested 
in reading and writing . . . Buy it, study it, 
enjoy it. It’s as timeless as a book can be 
in our age of volubility.” —N. Y. Times 
“Distinguished by brevity, clarity, and 
prickly good sense . . .” — The New Yorker 
“. +. @ Sure cure for doubt... As for my 
copy, a team of wild moochers couldn't 
drag it away from me.” 

— N.Y. World Telegram & Sun 


For its boldness, its brevity, its wit— 
Get the little book! 


Your bookseller has it, 


Macmillan 


$2.50 





WHO- WHAT- 


rR. KHRUSHCHEV’S new enthusiasm 

for “competitive coexistence” is, 
as Max Ascoli points out in his edi- 
torial, a thing of many meanings, 
most of them still unrevealed. “Com- 
petition” is an odd banner for a 
Marxist to wave, and one inevitably 
has an instinct to duck when it veers 
in one’s direction. As for “coexistence”— 
well, Mr. K. too often gives the impres- 
sion that it signifies a state of affairs 
in which the United States has with- 
drawn into splendid isolation, leaving 
the rest of the world as Lebensraum for 
Communism. 

Indeed, if Mr. K. is serious about 
coexistence, the real test will come 
not in his transactions with America or 
NATO but in his dealings with his own 
people in Russia, and with the peoples 
of Eastern Europe. Nothing is so likely 
to lead to a genuine relaxation of inter- 
national tension as a more liberal ac- 
commodation between the Communist 
régimes and their citizens. What the 
world needs now, even more than a 
balance in missiles between East and 
West, is a balance in public opinion. 
The new technology of war is so pa- 
tently hideous, the older notions of 
power politics are so patently anachro- 
nistic, that once public opinion is al- 
lowed to exist and exert its influence 
on all governments, the prospect of a 
large-scale conflict will become ever 
more remote. There have been heart- 
ening developments in this direction 
within the Soviet world. But they have 
been hesitant, incomplete, and subject 
to sharp reversal. 

The two articles that follow attempt 
to give an estimate of the present state 
of the “thaw” in two key countries: 
Hungary, the victim of the most vicious 
post-Stalinist terror, and Russia itself. 
Gordon Shepherd is Central European 
correspondent for the Daily Telegraph 
of London. George Bailey, who has 
been writing on German affairs for our 
recent issues, has just returned from a 
visit to Russia—a visit made the more 
productive by the fact that he speaks 
Russian fluently. 


3 Is BY NOW well known that the 
different sides of the Pentagon have 
become highly conscious of the uses of 
public relations. What is not so clear 
is whether they have become conscious 
of the distinction between use and 
abuse—between a legitimate and desir- 
able program of information and a 
questionable program of half-informa- 
tion whose purpose is usually limited 
to securing a larger slice of the mili- 
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WHy- 


tary budget. Walter Schneir’s article 
describes some recent activity in the 
field of chemical and germ warfare that 
raises this problem in an urgent way. 
Mr. Schneir, the editor of a medical 
magazine, wrote the “Primer on Fall- 
out” for our July 9 issue. . . . Gladys 
Delmas, an American free-lance writer 
now living in South America, whiose 
report on “The Santiago Conference: A 
Prize for Patience” appeared in our 
issue of September 17, now gives us an 
account of the very troubled times 
through which Argentina is passing. 
For the first time in twenty years, or- 
ganized labor celebrated Labor Day by 
putting on a parade in New York City, 
which staff writer Marya Mannes 
watched go by up Fifth Avenue. Iler 
television series “I Speak for Myself” 
is currently to be seen by Washington 
viewers on alternate Sunday nights. . .. 
In theory no one wants to owe more 
and more money all the time, and it is 
understandable enough that Congress 
is always seeking to place some kind of 
limit on our national debt. Yet this im- 
position of a debt ceiling has costly 
results; these are discussed by Marshall 
A. Robinson, a Washington economist 
whose latest book is The National Debt 
Ceiling. 


liver La Farge has written many 
books, including Laughing Boy and 
Raw Material (Houghton Mifflin). He 
has defended and helped save the In- 
dians; he now defends, but cannot hope 
to save, the steam locomotive. . . 
James Morris has served on the staffs 
of the Times of London and the Man- 
chester Guardian. His most recent book 
is The Hashemite Kings (Pantheon). 
. . . Hilton Kramer is editor of the Arts 
magazine, and a frequent contributor. 
. . . Our regular music reviewer, Nat 
Hentoff, is co-editor of the Jazz Re- 
view. .. . Saul Bellow, author of Hen- 
derson the Rain King, and Seize the 
Day (Viking), is an editor of a new 
review, the Noble Savage, which is 
scheduled to make its appearance, 
sponsored by Meridian Books, next 
March. . . . Justin O’Brien’s From the 
NRF has just been issued in paperback 
by Meridian, and he has also just se- 
lected, edited, and introduced André 
Gide’s Pretexts. Mr. O’Brien is a mem- 
ber of Columbia’s Department of 
French. . . . William Barrett is the 
author of Irrational Man (Doubleday). 
Our cover drawing of the Branden- 
burg Gate in Berlin, still the center of 
East-West tensions, is by Frederic 
Marvin. 
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A distinctive new group of 65 cards 
drawn from the Museum’s own col- 
lections — masterpieces of European 
drawing, painting, and sculpture, med- 
ieval woodcuts, miniature paintings, 
early American Christmas illustrations, 
works of art from India, China, and 
Japan. Printed under supervision of 
the Metropolitan Museum. Cards cost 
5 to 75 cents each. They can be bought 
ONLY by mail or at the Museum itself. 
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cents for the handsome illustrated 
catalogue. 
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RECORDINGS 


BRILLIANT NEW 
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The almost incredible versatility 
of The Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy is pre- 
sented in 5 brand new record- 
ings. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C 
Minor, Op. 68—The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5385 MS 6067 (stereo) 


BRITTEN: Young Person's 
Guide, Op. 34 « PROKOFIEV: 
Peter and the Wolf, Op. 67, 
Cyril Ritchard, Narrator; The 
Philadelphia Orch., Eugene Or- 
mandy, Cond. MS 6027 (stereo) 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 1812 Overture, 
Op. 49 « BORODIN: Polovtsian 
Dances; In the Steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia « MOUSSORGSKY: 
Night on Bald Mountain—The 
Philadelphia Orch., Eugene Or- 
many, Cond. 

ML 5392 MS 6073 (stereo) 


DEBUSSY: Afternoon of a Faun; 
La Mer « RAVEL: Daphnis and 
Chioe Suite No. 2—The Phila- 
delphia Orch.,EugeneOrmandy, 
Cond. 

ML 5397 MS 6077 (stereo) 


MOZART: Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik « BACH: Air from Suite 
No. 3 « CORELLI: Concerto 
GrossoinG Minor(‘‘Christmas"’) 
e MENDELSSOHN: Scherzo in 
E-flat Major from Octet for 
Strings—Strings of The Phila- 
delphia Orch.,Eugene Ormandy, 
Cond. 

ML 5402 MS 6081 (stereo 





SO) FGA 853 95" 


“Fall Festival of Ponrcoean one 


Q 


as Reg 


3 recorded performances offer 
further proof that Leonard 
Bernstein has made the N. Y. 
Philharmonic into one of the 
world’s finest classical instru- 
ments. 


FRANCK: Symphony in D Minor 
—N. Y. Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, Cond. 

ML 5391 MS 6072 (stereo) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Scheher- 
azade—N. Y. Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, Cond. 

ML 5387 MS 6069 (stereo) 


MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an 
Exhibition « RIMSKY-KORSA- 
KOV: Capriccio Espagnol—N. Y. 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Cond. 

ML 5401 MS 6080 (stereo) 


LISZT: Harmonies du soir « 
SCHUBERT: Moment Musical 
in C Major, Op. 94, No. 1; Im- 
promptu in E-flat Major, Op. 90, 
No. 2; Impromptu in A-fiat 
Major, Op. 90, No. 4—Sviatosiav 
Richter, Piano. ML 5396 


MASTERWORKS 


A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc 
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DITORIAL 


Murse ARE pays worth living— 

though they can hardly be called 
pleasurable. It is not an exhilarating 
perience to listen to Mr. Khru- 
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chev, knowing that the feeling of 
revulsion will stay with us after he 
has left and will long affect our being. 
Yet we must be grateful for this visit 
which has allowed us to size him up. 

We had to see them, side by side, 
our Ike and their Khrushchev, to 
realize how incalculable is the dis- 
tance between the two men and how 
immeasurable is the difference in 
the relationship each has with his 
own fellow citizens. 

The man from Moscow is the mas- 
ter, not the representative, of the 
peoples under his rule. He rules over 
their flesh, and relishes the prospect 
that in the near future they may 
acquire a layer of soothing, healthy 
fat. More benevolent than his pred- 
ecessor, he seems to have found out 
that moral cruélty is just as effective 
as physical cruelty in keeping people 
well behaved and somewhat fear- 
fully reconciled with their improved 











yet always precarious lot. 

As for our President, there must 
be few Americans who are not proud 
of him these days. Yet there may 
well be some, for it is in the nature 
of our institutions that the citizens’ 
attachment to the nation’s leader be 
characterized by varying and differ- 
ent degrees of intensity. This Presi- 
dent has been the beneficiary of a 
singular moratorium on. criticism. 
In this country we make our Presi- 
dents not just by electing them but 
by the attitude we take toward them. 
We are responsible for them, as they 
are responsible to us. 


1 ba MAN from Moscow might just 
as well have bounced here from 
the moon. All that he says, all that 
he has been saying for a long time, 
is in plain contradiction with the 
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Russian, or Communist, standards. 
He never stops talking about peace- 
ful competition. But what do the 
Russians know about -competition? 
In the Communist world it is out- 
lawed, and every decision is made 
by the all-planning , all-powerful 
apparatus of the party-state. 

When he talks about peaceful 
competition between the Communist 
and the capitalistic worlds, and says 
that the results will prove which sys- 
tem works better, he carefully avoids 
specifying where and how the two 
systems are to compete. Is it going 
to be simply via the exchange of 
statistical tables showing the total 
output of steel or the per capita con- 
sumption of butter? Or will the con- 
test be in the so-called neutral or 
uncommitted areas of the world? But 
Communism knows no other way of 
operating than by the concentration 
of all power in the party-state, and 
by the outlawing of any opposition. 
Communism can bring its blessings 
to a country only by taking it over. 

Mr. Khrushchev is very fond of 
saying that Communist countries are 
peaceful by definition, for, as he put 
it in his United Nations speech, a 
Communist state, the perfect co- 
exister, has no classes or groups in- 
terested in profiteering by war. He 
is also very proud to point out how 
greatly Communism has expanded 
during the last forty years, with 
methods that obviously had nothing 
to do with violence or war. 

At the United Nations he has 
brought forth the old Litvinov pro- 
posal for general and complete dis- 
armament, given wholehearted sup- 
port to the unbridled nationalisms of 
the anti-colonial variety, echoed the 
outworn clichés against the western 
oil companies, and, of course, in- 
sisted on the elimination of Nato. 
Briefly, this apostle of peace has 
dealt with the main causes of inter- 
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national tension and has envenomed 
every one of ‘them. 

The guest of our nation has shown 
here what he is: an agitator dedi- 
cated to the cause of general and 
complete subversion. Perhaps the 
western powers could suggest that 
the few causes of international ten- 
sion he forgot to list must be ade- 
quately dealt with—that the Com- 
munist Parties in all non-Communist 
countries be abolished, for instance, 
and that the political police in every 
nation be drastically curtailed, if not 
completely disbanded. 

Mr. Khrushchev is a great one for 
advocating the recognition of “reali- 
ties”: the existence of the two Ger- 
manies, for example; the hold of 
Communism over the people it rules; 
the impossibility of a “rollback,” etc. 
Somehow, the more he orates on 
these themes, the more we feel there 
is something quite accidental in these 
“realities’"—including the reality of 
his own power. If not, why should he 
be so boisterous? 


y= leaving all his agitprop 
stunts aside, a few agreements 
can probably be reached with him, 
particularly on the reduction of ar- 
maments. A reduction of armament 
expenditures could well produce 
some form of competition among 
different political and economic forc- 
es inside the Communist countries. 
We hope this competition may be 
peaceful. In fact, Mr. Khrushchev 
himself has shown that the conquest 
of power can be bloodless, or 
just about. 

He has unveiled the horrible mis- 
deeds of his predecessors and thus 
has established a precedent. For the 
settlement of the major difficul- 
ties with Soviet Russia we may have 
to wait until a successor informs the 
world of all the deeds and misdeeds 
of Nikita Khrushchev. 














VIENNA 
gee Is a certain irony in the fact 
that President Eisenhower will 
spend the third anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution either in 
Moscow or preparing for his state 
visit there. Germany may be the 
major political problem that divides 
East and West, but Hungary has re- 
mained the biggest moral issue be- 
tween them. Indeed, the West's un- 
easy conscience over the tragedy of 
the October revolution is one of the 
strongest emotional undertones be- 
neath its many public pledges “not 
to betray the two and a half million 
people of Free Berlin.” 

Khrushchev is obviously intent on 
allaying these pangs of conscience. 
And now, as in 1955, the Russians 
hope to meet western scruples over 
their East European empire by point- 
ing to its apparent stability. How 
valid is this claim? 

A recent tour I made of Hungary— 
my first since the 1956 uprising—left 
little doubt that, judged by the 
peculiar standards of the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Soviet boast is justified. The 
Kadar-Miinnich régime, which the 
Red Army heaved trembling into the 
saddle three years ago, now sits con- 
fidently enough to be able to ease the 
reins and dispense, except in emer- 
gencies, with the knout. The physical 
symbols of this new “normality” hit 
the eye the moment one crosses the 
Austro-Hungarian border at Hegye- 
shalom. The customhouse itself was 
a_ barricaded patriot strongpoint 
when I last slipped past it on the 
foggy morning of November 5, 1956. 
Machine guns poked out of the 
windows and Soviet armored cars 
prowled around like gray wolves less 
than a thousand yards away. Now it 
is a polite and efhcient checkpoint, 
with a souvenir kiosk selling peasant 
dolls and apricot brandy inside and 
a “Welcome to Hungary” tourist 
poster in four languages outside. 

In Budapest it was the same: 
renovated Soviet monuments with 
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brand-new stars to replace those torn 
down three years ago. The eighteenth- 
century Killian Barracks, behind 
whose thick yellow walls we had 
watched Colonel Pal Maleter fighting 
the last Thermopylae of the insur- 
gents, was now being transformed 
into workers’ housing. 


The Tacit Bargain 


At first, the returning western vis- 
itor is tempted to dismiss all this 
political spring cleaning as being 
purely the efforts of dn upstart gov- 
ernment that is trying to bury the 
evidence of its past. But one soon 
realizes that this return to normal is 
a two-sided operation. The nine mil- 
lions of the nation, as well as the 
250,000 Communists who hold the 
reins, are now striving to work out 
some basis for living together. 

There are two reasons for this 
mood. The obvious one is that active 
resistance seems futile. The less obvi- 
ous one is that in 1959 it also seems 
to be woefully out of date. This in- 
ternal coexistence for which Com- 
munists and anti-Communists are 
groping in Hungary both reflects and 
stimulates the global efforts of East 
and West to come together outside. 
President Eisenhower can go to Mos- 
cow because all is quiet in Budapest; 
conversely, all will stay quiet in 
Budapest in part because the Presi- 
dent is making his trip. 

This calm is, of course, a tense and 
purely practical truce. The nation 
abandons all short-term hopes of 
changing its rulers. The rulers aban- 
don all short-term hopes of convert- 
ing, as opposed to simply command- 
ing, the nation. The condition 
required by the régime is that open 
subversion cease. The prime demand 
of the nation is that there be no 
return to the violent police terror of 
1957, when the “victory over the 
counter-revolution” was running its 
gory course. For some months now, 
both sides have been keeping their 
share of this unspoken bargain. 








The slackening in outright police 
pressure in Hungary over the las 
eighteen months was best summed 
up for me by a Budapest intell«ctual 
who still refuses, after fourteen years 
of Communism, to abandon his o 
position to it. The last time ! had 
seen him was in the early stages of 
the uprising. He was then spending 
his daylight hours filling Molotoy 
cocktail bottles and his nights filling 
his wastepaper basket with dral«s for 
a Hungarian “Declaration of Inde. 
pendence.” Since those hectic days, 
he had spent four brief terms in jail. 
It was his last experience behind 
Communist bars which struck him, 
and me, as significant. 

As on the other occasions, it was 
only “protective custody’—a short 
spell in prison with several hundred 
other “unreliables,” imposed because 
a Soviet leader was visiting Budapest 
or a revolutionary anniversary was 
approaching. But during this last 
stay at the dreary prison fortress ol 
Vac, twenty miles up the Danube 
from the capital, his treatment had 
been not only correct but even kind. 
ly. The climax came when the prison 
commandant released him a _ few 
hours before his time was up so that 
he could catch the evening bus back 
to Budapest. 





Flight from Politics 

This man is one of Hungary's mi: 
nority of indomitable “activists.” 
His hatred for Communism is a fire 
that will not be quenched by any 
soothing draughts the régime maj 
dispense inside Hungary or an) 
journeys President Eisenhower makes 
outside. For himself and his fel 
lows, co-operation with the regime 
is a means to the end which he still 
hopes will come. 

But the nation as a whole, thoug) 
not much fonder of Communisin, i 
forced to strive for a less arduous 
solution—one by which it can live 
and plan. The internal coexis:enct 
that results has as many face's 4 
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there are sections of the community. 
There are no fixed lines and little 
strategy in this restless search for a 
day-to-day compromise. Each seg- 
ment seeks to wrest what it can when 
it can from the régime, leaving the 
past to the historians and the future 
to the gods. 

For the ordinary workingman, co- 
existence with Communism in the 
Hungary of today means primarily a 
flight from politics. World affairs are 
followed closer than ever before, for 
every Hungarian is proudly aware 
that since 1956 he has become part 
of them again, after a gap of more 
than a century since Kossuth. But 
interest in Hungarian domestic poli- 
tics is at its lowest postwar ebb. This 
apathy is helped on by the fact that 
the present régime (itself an odd co- 
existence mixture of Rajkists, Béla 
Kunists, Stalinite survivals, and 
Stalinite victims) is a colorless band 
indeed. 

The result of all this is that the 
general public is concentrating more 
and more on material things—getting 
a new apartment, buying a Sunday 
suit, a radio, or one of those light but 
sturdy motorcycles with red plastic 
pillion seats on which to chug down 
to Lake Balaton on the stifling sum- 
mer evenings. As if to point the 
moral, these machines are being 
made by the factories on Buda- 
pest’s Csepel Island, where the guns 
roared loudest during the uprising. 

A Kadar vision of Hungary as a 
land of family cars and refrigerators 
is being conjured up alongside the 
old and somber Stalinist dream of 
Hungary as a land of coal and steel. 
Time here is on the Communists’ 
side. One old friend of mine ex- 
pressed this resignation when he 
told me that his two-room Buda- 
pest flat had now been ravaged three 
times in fifteen years—by the Rus- 
sians in 1944, by Hungarian Commu- 
nists in 1949, and by the fighting of 
1956. He commented, ‘in tones of 
bitterness mixed with apology: “I am 
sorry, but I’ve really had enough of 
liberation and enlightenment, from 
whatever quarter they are offered in 
the future.” 


am ONE LOOKS at coexistence 
between Church and state in 
Hungary today, this background 
of political apathy vanishes. Too 
much blood has been spilt on this 
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particular arena for it ever to be saw- 
dusted over with sweet words or ma- 
terial inducements. Nor has there 
been any slackening in the central 
struggle between Catholics and 
Communists. 

The régime made this abundantly 
clear last June by appointing the 
fifty-five-year-old Karoly Olt, a vigor- 
ous survivor from the Stalin era, to 
be the new head of the State Office 
for Church Affairs. Since then, a cam- 
paign for “atheist education” has 
been launched in the villages. The 
country’s 5,500 Catholic clergymen 
have been under increased schismatic 
pressure from the six hundred state- 
suborned “peace priests” in their 
midst; and Hungary's eleven bishops 
(one or two of whom live under 
virtual house arrest) have all been 
subjected in their palace administra- 
tion to stricter and more expert lay 
control. 

The Catholic cause is thus being 
forced to fight with patched-up armor 
and one hand tied behind its back. 





The fact that its acknowledged 
champion, Cardinal Mindszenty, is 
still a helpless onlooker from the 
windows of the American legation in 
Budapest—where he took asylum on 
November 4, 1956—only serves to 
weaken the Church’s struggle with 
every passing month. For three years 
now, Hungary’s primate has been 
neither a leader nor a martyr. 

Yet, even in this field, the régime 
has made careful concessions to that 
coexistence spirit it seeks to foster. 
The days when prelates were put on 
political show trials and monasteries 
were desecrated have gone. Since the 
revolution, the régime has allotted 
some $450,000 a year to repair Hun- 








gary’s hundreds of battered and 
peeling baroque churches, and to 
judge by all the refurbishing which 
I saw going on myself, the money is 
actually being spent. Full freedom 
of worship is allowed, and there is 
a conditional freedom of religious 
education. 

Such concessions show, of course, 
the new confidence of the régime as 
well as the continued vitality of the 
Catholics. The Communists used to 
hope that their own state apparatus 
would eventually “wither away.” 
They have now transferred this hope 
to the Catholic Church and, to help 
matters along, are hacking away at 
its roots with Rome. 


Poets and Peasants 


All these aspects of Hungarian 
life today—the abandonment of 
open police terror, the wooing of 
the housewife with consumer goods, 
and the decision to fight the Church 
behind closed doors—reminded me 
somewhat of Hungary in the pre- 





revolution “liberal” period. Indeed, 
in these respects, Kadar seems to be 
slowly approaching the position 
which the slippery and opportunist 
Prime Minister Andras Hegediis es- 
tablished in the spring and summer 
of 1956. 

Yet when I compare impressions 
of visits made then and now, it is 
clear that there has been a funda- 
mental change in the relationship 
between régime and people. Then 
the government of the day was re- 
treating before popular pressure, be- 
ing forced back to the abyss that soon 
engulfed it. Now it is the régime that 
sets the pace—striking off a fetter or 
loosening a knot here or there, but 
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always in control of every move the 
captive nation makes. 

It was Hungary's writers—and 
especially the famous “Pet6fi Circle” 
of the Writers Club—who set off the 
great explosion in 1956 and who 
tried, even when everything had 
turned to ashes, to keep the embers 
glowing. The old Writers Club 
of 1956 has been long since dis- 
solved, together with the pre-revolu- 
tionary Journalists and Artists Clubs 
which gave it such strong supporting 
fire. An unknown number of Hun- 
garian intellectuals have paid for 
their defiance with life or liberty. 

At first, their colleagues who were 
left free tried to resist simply by in- 
action. The so-called “silent writers” 
led this nation-wide movement of 
intellectual passive resistance. To fill 
the appalling literary gap (made 
worse by the almost incredible thirst 
for non-Marxist books in present- 
day Hungary) the régime flooded 
the market with works by anti-Com- 
munist writers that had been al- 
ready set up in print before the 
revolution. Some of these, like Janos 
Kodolanyi’s novels The Burning 
Bush and New Heaven—New Earth, 
were hostile by implication. The 
theme of the first book was Moses 
leading a small nation out of tyran- 
ny, while the second dealt with the 
Flood with all its symbolism of de- 
struction and of fresh beginning. 
But apparently Kadar preferred at- 
tack by allegory to ridicule by si- 
lence. And here again, time is on 
the side of the powers that be. As 
one of the “silent writers” said to 
me: “It’s odd, but the more the 
country settles down, the more diff- 
cult it is to stay out of print. It was 
much easier for us to button our 
lips so long as we were still being 
hit.” 


™ outcome of this growing 

frustration is that the régime’s 
efforts to reconstitute the Writers 
Club on a safe, nonpolitical basis 
are now showing some prospects of 
success. A preparatory commission is 
at work devising new statutes and 
other “questions of principle” en- 
trusted to it by the minister of pop- 
ular education, Mrs. Valéria Benke. 
Its sixty-two members include many 
régime nominees, but there are also 
some impeccable non-Communists 
on the list. The co-operation of such 
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people may only be an experiment. 
But it is significant that they have 
started such an experiment in order 
not to get too far out of step with the 
mood of the people. 

The régime’s campaign with the 
peasants is beginning to show the 
same qualified success, ‘largely be- 
cause it also plays skillfully on the 
same general mood of pragmatism. 

More than 4,500 co-operative 
farms have been re-formed in Hun- 
gary; and this summer, for the first 
time in the country’s history, more 
than fifty per cent of all arable land 
came under collectivization. What 
struck me as far more remarkable 
than this “breakthrough” figure was 
the fact that the.régime made hardly 
any fuss about it. 

I spent two hours with the man 
behind the present land drive, Dep- 
uty Minister of Agriculture Témpe. 
In ten years I have spoken to many 
Communist collectivizers. Témpe 
was the first who was not mesmerized 
with statistics. 

“Yes,” he said. “It’s good that 
we've topped the fifty per cent 
mark. But it’s quality that counts, 
not numbers. We want only co-op- 
eratives that really work, and that 
means the ones that are voluntarily 
formed. State officials may have com- 
mitted excesses here and there, and 
of course our propagandists do their 
utmost to persuade the peasants to 
come in. But neither force nor 
blackmail is our policy. To be 
frank, we don’t need either. The 
peasants have other inducements 
these days. They are mostly pros- 
perous at the moment and want to 
avoid tax penalties. Many of the 
older ones find the security of a state 
pension more and more attractive, 
and the younger generation is being 
largely drawn off to the cities any- 
way. And, after 1956, the hotheads 
both young and old saw that open 
resistance got them nowhere.” 

Anti-Communists I talked to both 
in the capital and the countryside 
qualified Témpe’s rosy picture at 
many points. “Excesses” were not as 
rare as all that, they claimed, and a 
general background of pressure still 
existed. Moreover, the real test of 
the “breakthrough” would come 
this winter when the régime tackled 
the larger peasant holdings of east- 
ern Hungary. Yet the force of 
Témpe’s practical arguments was 


admitted even by these circles. The 
battle of the Hungarian countryside 
is no longer bloody. 


Horse Trading at Pecs 


A day or two after talking with 
Témpe, I was down at Pecs, in the 
sleepy, scented heart of southern 
Hungary. I had gone there to sce a 
Sunday horse’ fair. What I found 
was the whole Hungarian country- 
side on parade. The horses ranged 
from skinny cobs to fat and glis‘en- 
ing Haflingers, drawn up in a rough 
ring on the dusty meadow. 

The buyers, among whom was a 
dealer from Italy, were doing brisk 
business. The Italian was bcing 
looked after by an official of the 
state horse-trading monopoly. Sut 
most of the other dealers were pri- 
vate, and all around the horse ring, 
private enterprise held sway as far 
as the eye could see. Row upon iow 
of stalls and kiosks turned the whole 
perimeter into one giant bazaar. 
Between the booths, which were 
selling scarves, brass pins, and orna- 
ments, itinerant peddlers wandered 
offering everything from ash walk- 
ing sticks to Alsatian puppies. And 
everywhere there were the gypsies, 
their flowered dresses with red ap- 
rons and yellow stockings making 
vivid splashes in the crowd. 

The only reminder of the Com- 
munist state was a doleful figure in 
gray uniform who was offering rolls 
of corrugated wire fencing for sale 
from the back of a truck. Every- 
thing around him had been there 
before the régime and expected to 
survive it. Marxism had given it lit- 
tle and had succeeded in taking 
away even less. 


Hesse has suffered much al- 
ready by being treated in the 
West as an operetta land, and I do not 
want to suggest that this horse fair 
at Pecs was either a complete answer 
or a complete alternative to Com- 
munism. Yet it was more than just 
a Franz Lehar scene. For Hungary 
is still a peasant country, and this, 
rather than the belching, inefficient 
factory chimneys of Dunapentele, is 
its true profile. By respecting and 
preserving this profile, the Commu- 
nists in Hungary—like the Commu- 
nists of the Soviet Union itself—are 
apparently trying at last to coexist 
with their own people. 
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Heard 


In the Russian Crowd 


GEORGE BAILEY 


_ MOMENT the plane taxied toa 
halt at Moscow’s Vnukovo Air- 
port, three border-guard officers en- 
tered and collected all our pass- 
ports. “We must be in quarantine!” 
whispered one of my fellow pas- 
sengers. “No,” said another face- 
tiously, “it’s the Russians who are 
in quarantine.” Actually, they were 
both right. The idea of the mutual 
quarantine that has existed—and still 
exists—betweén East and West re- 
curred to me constantly during the 
three weeks I spent in the Soviet 
Union. The authorities do their best 
to ensure that each party—Russians 
and foreigners—shall be quarantined 
from information from the other. 

I myself was half out of quarantine 
from the start because I happen to 
speak Russian fluently. By standing 
around on the fringes of the crowds 
that surrounded every Russian- 
speaking American guide at the 
American exposition, for instance, 
I was able to overhear a great many 
things that were meant for Russian 
ears only. 

What appeared to me immedi- 
ately was that the questions put by 
government hecklers (there were at 
least three in every crowd) almost 
invariably excited adverse comment 
from the crowd. The hecklers were 
immediately spotted—no great trick 
since their questions were always 
about as subtle as “How many 
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Negroes have been lynched since 
1952?” 

It was also clear that the crowd 
was almost always on the side of the 
American. “That sounds wonder- 
ful!” said a young woman in front 
of me after one of the guides had 
given a cogent explanation of the 
American Social Security system. ‘“‘Do 
you suppose that everything he says 
is true?”’ she asked, turning to her 
neighbor, an unusually well-dressed 
Russian. “Of course it’s true,” he 
answered sotto voce. ‘““These people 
have no need to lie.” 


‘War Is Impossible’ 


Moscow was the obvious place 
to hold the exposition. And yet 
the capital is by all odds the strictest 
and most pharisaic town in the So- 
viet Union. Just about the only time 
I didn’t feel the quarantine atmos- 
phere acutely was in restaurants. On 
the thirtieth floor of the Hotel 
Ukraine, Moscow's largest, there is 
a kind of roof garden frequented by 
both foreigners and Russians. It was 
here that I had my first lengthy con- 
versation with Russians, an architect 
and his assistant. 

When asked where I had learned 
my Russian, I explained that I had 
served with the Red Army as an 
American liaison officer. ‘“Then,” 
said the architect, “you must have 
had some buddies in the Soviet 


Army.” I replied that indeed I had. 
“Well,” said the architect, “why 
don’t you look them up?” Then, to 
my surprise, he added: “There will 
be no danger for them if you do—not 
any more; that time is gone.” 

“Fair enough,” I said, “but how 
can you or I be sure that ‘that time’ 
will not return?” 

“That is out of the question,” he 
said. “Impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” 

“Because we won't permit it.” 

“The people won’t permit it,” in- 
terjected the assistant. “There is an- 
other thing that is impossible,” con- 
tinued the assistant, ‘‘and that is war. 
Our people simply will not go 
along with it.” 

When we took leave of each other 
at two in the morning, the architect 
said as a last word, “Go ahead and 
look up your friends—it’s all right 
now, believe me. I’m sure they will 
be very glad to see you.” 

The odd thing about this was that 
the architect had asked for my room 
number and said he would call me 
next day. We had also arranged to 
meet a few days hence at the en- 
trance to the exposition. And yet the 
architect’s last exhortation was un- 
mistakably a good-by. He knew it 
and I knew it. (I never did look up 
my old comrades in arms.) 


fy OBSESSIVE DREAD of war was the 
most widespread attitude I 
found. On one occasion I stood in 
a line several hundred yards long 
waiting for admission to the Lenin- 
Stalin mausoleum. Directly in front 
of our group was a delegation of 
Moldavian workers. We were obvi- 
ously foreigners and since I carried 
a copy of Pravda, the two Molda- 
vians nearest me yielded to curiosity 
and struck up a conversation. One 
of them stated abruptly and simply: 
“Our Ivan is very deeply indebted to 
you Americans, You kept us alive 
during the war with your gifts of 
food, clothing and material. We 
shall never forget this.” Taken 
aback, I said something to the effect 
that the Russians had also given a 
great deal—and in blood. “Yes, but 
you also gave blood and gave it when 
you were not directly involved—not 
here, at least. Our Ivan will not for- 
get this,” he repeated. And then, very 
rapidly: “I cannot believe that it 
will ever come to a war between us; 
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it is unthinkable. My comrade and 
I were both soldiers during the war 
and we went all the way to Berlin— 
thanks in good part to you. We know 
you will never attack us.” 


Bull Session in Leningrad 


In Leningrad I noticed a large 
crowd across the street from my hotel 
and went over to investigate. The 
crowd was speculating on the origin 
of a Mercedes 190 SL. The moment 
somebody discovered that I spoke 
Russian, I found myself answering 
questions. 

“Are girls allowed to go to school 
in the United States?” asked a girl 
student. 

“Is it true that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is buried in Yalta?” 

For the most part, however, the 
questions were to the point. 
“What happened to 
Fast?” asked one young man. 

“He’s doing very well, as far as I 
know,” I answered. 

“But he left the party,” said an- 
other. 

“Why?” asked someone else. 

“Because of Hungary,” said still 
another. 

“Oh, I understand; a lot of people 
left the party because of Hungary.” 

“Small wonder,” someone com- 
mented. 

The subject of Hungary came up 
often. I found no one who would 
defend either the Hungarian Com- 
munists or the Soviet intervention. 


Howard 


HE SIMPLE WITHHOLDING of infor- 

mation, whether by censorship, 
distortion, or the jamming of foreign 
radio broadcasts, is the most effective 
means the Soviet régime has of en- 
forcing its national quarantine. The 
Soviet press itself contains a mini- 
mum of straight news, as any west- 
erner forced to rely exclusively on 
the Soviet press quickly discovers. 
And this goes for news of the Soviet 
Union itself. 

“The fact of the matter is,” one 
Russian put it to me over dinner, 
“we do not have the faintest idea of 
what the government is doing, has 
done, or intends to do.” I was amazed 
at his frankness, as I frequently was 
whenever refuge was provided—in a 
taxicab, in adjacent seats of a plane, 
in a train compartment, or even in 
a crowd: the Russians take heart or 
discard discretion in mass anonym- 
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ity. But otherwise the discipline of 
the quarantine is self-imposed. No 
one in any of the crowds I encoun- 
tered was willing to enter my hotel. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“We'd be put on the list.” 

“What happens if you’re put on 
the list?” 

“You're apt to be given a crummy 
job” (the crowds were made up for 
the most part of students and young- 
er men) “or transferred—if you al- 
ready have a job—to a worse one or 
one a great distance away, say in 
Turkistan or Siberia.” 

I met a thirteen-year-old boy in 
Leningrad who greedily drank up all 
the information I gave him about 
America. His, I discovered, was a 
very common case. On several occa- 
sions in each of the cities I visited I 
was approached by early teen-agers 
who wanted to exchange addresses 
and correspond. (Children up to 
about fifteen apparently enjoy a sort 
of “fool’s freedom” from the quaran- 
tine.) They were invariably shooed 
away by the Intourist guide. 

One of the most frequent ques- 
tions put to me by the youngsters I 
met was, “Why don’t American jazz 
bands come to the Soviet Union?” 





My reply that the Soviet government 
had hitherto not allowed it always 
prompted the chorus of “Indecency!” 
and “Scandal!” 


Star-Crossed Lovers 


And then there was a shopgirl in 
Leningrad who mistook me for an 
Australian. When I explained that 
I was perhaps the next best thing, 
an American from the Far West, she 
astonished me by asking if we could 
have a talk, I invited her to dinner. 
After more than two hours of des- 
ultory conversation, she announced 
that she wished to put a question to 


me but only on condition that I sol- 
emnly promise not to laugh at her. 
I solemnly promised. 

“What,” she said after much hesi- 
tation, “is the purpose of life?’ 

After a few minutes of philosoph- 
ical floundering, I began to see what 
was really on her mind. 

“Two months ago,” she said seri- 
ously, “I met an Australian—in the 
shop. I had never seen anybody !:ke 
that before. He was a wonderfully 
big, alive young man, like the wind. 
He came into the shop every day {or 
a week and looked and talked and 
looked. It was terribly embarrassing 
because he kept looking at me. | 
finally told him he didn’t seem to 
know what he wanted. He said he 
knew exactly what he wanted. Then 
he pointed at me and said, “Wiap 
yourself up and I'll take you home 
with me.’” 

“Was that all?” I asked. 

“He made a formal proposal but 
I didn’t do anything. I was terribly 
agitated. I still am, because now I 
think I should have accepted him. 
I think that was my fate. But you 
know that sort of thing is terribly 
complicated here—I’m not sure I 
would be allowed to leave the coun- 
try. 
“Well, maybe he’ll come back,” I 
said. “Did he ask for your address?” 

“Ye.” 

“But of course you didn’t give it 
to him.” 

“No, I didn’t. I gave him a gen- 
eral-delivery number. But I did 
one thing. On the day he left he sent 
me a wonderful present which I 
didn’t receive until after his bus had 
gone to the airport. I rushed out and 
bought him a going-away present 
and then took a taxi all the way to 
the airport—it cost me a week’s wages 
—and then I presented him with my 
gift at the airport, right in public. 
Believe me, it took an act of courage 
to do that.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, “a gro- 
tesque state of affairs that requires 
an ‘act of courage’ to present a gift 
in public to a foreigner.” 

“Yes, of course,” she said, “but we 
Russians have great faith. We be- 
lieve that things will get better.” 

I heard this statement or words to 
the same effect so often that I finally 
remarked on it to a construction en- 
gineer I met at lunch in Kiev. 

“Oh, yes,” he said quietly, 


we 
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have faith all right. We all believe 
things will get better—what the hell 
else can we do?” He addressed him- 
self to his borshch. 


On the Train 


{ returned to Vienna from the So- 
viet Union via the Western Ukraine 
and Hungary by train. It proved 
elaborately difficult to get aboard the 
Moscow-Budapest train. In Moscow 
I was told that I should wait until 
I returned from Leningrad to make 
the reservation and buy the ticket. 
When I returned I was told that the 
necessary arrangements could be 
made only in Kiev since I wanted 
to board the train there. In Kiev, of 
course, I was admonished for not 
having made the arrangements in 
Moscow. I finally managed to pur- 
chase the ticket only to discover that 
it was useless without a reservation— 
and reservations had to be made at 
least a week in advance: I was just 
five days too late. That I ultimately 
succeeded in boarding the train was 
a triumph of Russian decency over 
Soviet bureaucracy—and over the 
quarantine. 

Once on the train I discovered 
why it had been so difficult to get 
on at all. For here, as if by magic, 
was total amnesty. The train was 
full of Russian officers and Red 
Army civilian employees and their 
families, most of them on their way 
to Hungary. Men-and women in 
their pajamas and dressing gowns 
(according to the habit of all Rus- 
sians on vacation) roamed the train 
and were remarkably unconstrained. 
The train was a mobile oasis. 

The ride from Kiev to Budapest 
lasts almost thirty hours and I spent 
at least half that time in the corridor 
(mainly because I had been moved 
into a sleeping compartment with 
three young Russian women). It was 
in the corridor that I became ac- 
quainted with Vasya, a twenty-eight- 
year-old Russian trade official. As we 
lounged at the window and watched 
the Ukraine drift by, he asked me for 
my impressions of the Soviet Union, 
adding the request that I be “abso- 
lutely frank.” I was. Among other 
things I told him I was outraged by 
the Soviet press, particularly over its 
systematic distortion of America. 

“Don’t worry,” he said and smiled. 
“We know.” 

“How do you know?” 
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“Oh, there are too many obvious 
self-contradictions in the situation. 
There’s a very popular anecdote 
about little Ivan being asked by the 
teacher to describe America. ‘Amer- 
ica,’ says little Ivan, ‘is the country 
in which the workers are being ex- 


ploited by the capitalists and are 
starving to death.’ ‘Excellent,’ says 
the teacher. ‘Now tell us the chief 
aim of the new Seven-Year Plan.’ “To 
catch up with America,’ says little 
Ivan. Then there’s the one about the 
functionary who says, ‘In a short 
while the Soviet Union will pass 
America.’ ‘Fine,’ says the worker; 
‘when we do, just let me off at 
America.’ Bah! It’s such an obvious 
piece of bait. Suppose we do pass 
America—and then? That’s the ques- 
tion—what then? Whom do we pass 
after we pass America? When do we 
profit from our labor? 

“We have no cafés, no music 
halls,” Vasya continued. “Everybody 
has to amuse himself as best he can. 
We're all starved for entertainment. 
The radio programs are terrible; the 
government admits it. That’s some- 
thing: at least they’ve gotten around 
to admitting it.” 

“Why the dearth of entertain- 
ment?” I asked. 

“Oh, we’re supposed to rest in our 
free time so we can work harder.” 


I RETURNED to the Soviet press. 

How, I wondered, could anyone 
read Soviet newspapers day in and 
day out? They were full of proclama- 
tions, exhortations, and production 
figures, and very little else. 

“Quite simple—-we don’t read 
them,” answered Vasya. “Or at most 
the sports news and the theater pro- 
grams. But the newspapers are not 
published for us—they are for the 
others.” 


“Who are ‘the others’?” 

“Look,” said Vasya, “you won't 
understand Russia until you’ve met 
the other Russians. They are in the 
majority. I mean the kolkhozniki. 
Don’t forget that the Soviet Union 
is still predominantly an agricultural 
country. You can’t imagine how 
ignorant these people are. It’s really 
dreadful. That’s a fact that goes a 
long way toward explaining the mis- 
erable state of the press. For some 
time the government really tried to 
educate and enlighten the kolkhoz- 
niki, but a couple of years ago they 
put the brakes on the enlightenment 
program.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“The kolkhozniki were beginning 
to get ideas and make demands—de- 
mands the government does not want 
to meet or is in no position to meet. 
It’s an odd situation: the kolkhozniki 
have been in the dark so long that 
now they are sensitive to the light. 
The government was responsible for 
letting in some light and the kolkhoz- 
nik is stirring. He isn’t awake yet, 
but he’s stirring. And the govern- 
ment is up a tree. I don’t think they 
really know what to do. Another 
complication is that a great many of 
the kolkhozes are terribly inefficient 
and working at a loss. I am sure,” he 
added as an afterthought, “that what- 
ever else you may have seen in Russia 
you did not succeed in visiting a 
kolkhoz.” 

I hadn’t succeeded. Instead I was 
shunted off to an agricultural expo- 
sition in Kiev that displayed some 
of the most magnificent fruit I had 
ever seen. It was wax. 


“Dy? YOU THINK they might try re- 
Stalinization?” I asked. 

“That's definitely out,” said Vasya. 
“If they try that, there will be trou- 
ble. What do you think of the pro- 
posed exchange program between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States?” 

“I do not see,” I replied, “how— 
as a purely practical matter—the So- 
viet government can afford to allow 
a really free exchange program with 
the West. It seems to me that the 
whole system is aesigned to prevent 
just that—a free exchange of infor- 
mation.” 

“Take it either way,” said Vasya, 
“I don’t see how the government can 
afford not to.” 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 








The Campaign to Make 


Chemical Warfare Respectable 


WALTER SCHNEIR 


y THE JULY 5 issue of the New York 
Sunday News this question was 
posed in the “Inquiring Fotographer” 
column: “Gen. William Creasy, 
former head of the Chemical Corps, 
says we can paralyze the enemy with 
gases they cannot see, smell or feel. 
He thinks we should announce we'll 
use them in another war. Should 
we?” The majority of those whose 
answers were selected for publication 
thought we should. 

During the past several months, 
many news and feature stories have 
appeared in American newspapers 
and magazines on the subject of germ 
and gas warfare. This is no chance 
occurrence. A sizable public-relations 
campaign is currently being con- 
ducted in order to counteract tradi- 
tional public revulsion against the 
use of germs and gas as weapons. 


Sout EXCERPTS from recent speeches 
by Major General Marshall 
Stubbs, the Army Chief Chemical 
Officer, are illuminating: 

q Wilmington, Delaware, April 
14: “Since toxic chemical warfare has 
not been used since World War I, 
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this generation is not so well in- 
formed on its capabilities and con- 
sequently is apathetic as to its com- 
bat effectiveness. Coupled with this 
is the widespread belief left over 
from the first World War that its use 
is cruel and unethical. People fear 
what they do not understand. We 
can render a great service to our 
country by removing the cloak of 
doubt and suspicion surrounding 
the use of chemical and biological 
agents in war. . 

“Statements by Soviet military 
leaders on the role of chemical and 
biological warfare in any future war 
are positive and are indicative of 
Soviet preparation to use, if they 
see fit, all weapons including toxic 
munitions. . . . 

“Recently within the Corps, we 
have accelerated our information 
program.” 

q Chicago, April 23: “The public 
must be brought to realize that other 
nations have a strong CBR [chemical, 
biological, radiological] capability 
. .. It must also be aware that chem- 
ical and biological agents are not the 
cruel weapons of total destruction as 


they have been branded by many 
writers.” 

q Washington, D.C., May 21: 
“Attitudes toward the entire field o! 
chemical and biological warfare are 
one of our greatest problems. . . . The 
first big step, as I see it, is to get our 
people to understand that equipmen: 
and wherewithal to establish a CBR 
defensive is not enough. Unless the 
public accepts the fact that we mus: 
be prepared to use these weapons, wi 
will not achieve a balanced weapon, 
system.” 


= THE CAMPAIGN only a fev 
months old, the number of aids 
to public understanding that hav. 
appeared in print is impressive. Th« 
following list is far from being com 
plete: United Press International 
May I1, “Urges Telling People Germ 
Warfare Facts,” by George B. 
Brown; This Week, May 17, “Wai 
Without Death!,” an interview with 
Major General William M. Creasy 
retired; Christian Science Monitor, 
May 27, “ ‘Silent Weapons’ Aired,” by 
Courtney Sheldon; Harper’s, June, 
“Germs and Gas: the Weapons No- 
body Dares Talk About,” by Briga- 
dier General J. H. Rothschild, 
retired; Science Service, June 24, 
“Russians Work on Combined Germ- 
Radiological Warfare.” In July, all 
the Hearst newspapers ran a five- 
part series on germ and gas warfare 
by Dan Brigham, who interviewed 
General Stubbs in what was de 
scribed as “an exclusive interview, 
the first that any chemical authority 
of the U.S. Armed Forces has given 
a newspaperman since World War I.” 
During August similar series on the 
subject were run by both the Chicago 
Tribune and the Daily News. On 
August 9, the New York Times took 
notice of the Pentagon’s new public- 
relations drive in a signed article by 
Jack Raymond: “Pentagon Spurs 
Chemical Arms; Versatility of Gas 
Warfare Held Underrated by U.S.— 
More Funds Urged.” 


Love That Germ! 


The techniques by which the Chem- 
ical Corps is attempting to influence 
public opinion are neither mysteri- 
ous nor complex. Here are the prin- 
cipal elements of the campaign: 

q High military officers make 
speeches to specially selected groups. 

q Officers testify at Congressional 
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hearings (closed to the press), and 
carefully screened material is then 
released with some fanfare. Such 
hearings are also the occasion for 
“spectacular” demonstrations of the 
effects of various drugs on animals. 

€ Articles by retired officers, who 
cannot be held accountable, appear 
in magazines. 

€ Word is passed around among 
writers who specialize in scientific 
and military subjects that formerly 
classified material is now available to 
them for stories; or sometimes a 
writer will be given a tip on where 
classified material may be found in 
non-classified publications. 

€ Writers are also informed that 
certain high military officers are now 
receptive to interviews. 

€ Writers and editors are private- 
ly briefed by some civilian with a 
pipeline to difficult-to-obtain data 
who uses opportunities for exclusive 
stories as bait. 


| MYSELF have been the beneficiary 
of this “private briefing” tech- 
nique. This is how it works: The 
individual doing the briefing meets 
informally with a writer and stresses 
that the information he = gives is 
“not attributable.” Thus the person 
doing the briefing cannot be held 
accountable for anything he says and 
the reader has no way of knowing 
the source of the story. 

An ex-newspaper and wire-service 
writer has been hired for a four- 
month stint by the Army’s chief of 
research and development, Lieu- 
tenant General Arthur G. Trudeau, 
in order to look over the Army’s 
whole research program for good 
story possibilities; the chemical serv- 
ice has proved to be a particularly 
fertile field. The practice of hiring 
an outside public-relations consultant 
is fairly routine throughout the Pen- 
tagon, one advantage being that a 
civilian on temporary assignment can 
operate with more freedom of action 
than the regular public-information 
personnel. 

Such private briefings are, of 
course, merely one part of any large- 
scale public-relations campaign. A 
writer can almost always avail him- 
self of other sources so as to obtain 
a less biased, more rounded view of 
his subject. For a variety of reasons, 
however, quite a few newspaper and 
Magazine writers today choose to 
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glide with the prevailing winds, pre- 
ferring briefings and fat press kits 
(crammed with everything they need 
for a particular story) to the more 
arduous effort of journalistic leg 
work. 

A study of recent stories on germs 
and gas reveals, to a remarkable de- 
gree, the very same themes that run 
through General Stubbs’s speeches 
and Congressional testimony. In out- 
line, the Chemical Corps’ message 
to the American people may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

q The public must be informed 
about germs and gas to correct the 
mistaken impression that these 
weapons are barbarous. 

{ Actually, these weapons are 
humane. Some of them, such as psy- 
chochemicals and non-lethal gases, 
can cause temporary insanity, de- 
stroy the will to resist, turn brave 
men into cowards—all without kill- 
ing people. 

q Germs and gas do not destroy 
property. 

{ The Soviet Union has such 
weapons and would use them. 


q Our present policy not to use 
these weapons except in retaliation 
is dangerous and exposes us to dis- 
aster. 

q A man with a briefcase filled 
with germs or gas would be able to 
introduce one or both of these weap- 
ons into the ventilating system of a 
building. 

q In order to improve its research 
and development of germ and gas 
weapons, the Chemical Corps needs 
more money. 


War Without Death? 


During the last few months millions 
of Americans have read stories about 
amazing new psychochemicals and 
non-lethal incapacitating agents 


that could make war _ relatively 
bloodless. Here are some examples: 

Brigadier General J. H. Roth- 
schild, retired (Harper’s, June): “To 
me this neglect of non-lethal chemi- 
cal weapons is nothing short of trag- 
ic. Man is now confronted with the 
possibility that he can, in some 
important measure, eliminate death 
from war.” 

Major General William M. Crea- 
sy, retired (This Week, May 17): 
“,.. there is no question in my mind 
that for the first time in history there 
is the promise—even the probability 
—that war will not necessarily mean 
death.” 

Austin Kiplinger (the Kiplinger 
Washington Letter, June 27): “U.S. 
has a ‘family’ of gases ready for use 
or in production. Some to kill. Oth- 
ers to paralyze. Others to cause tem- 
porary insanity.” 

Ray Cromley (NEA staff corre- 
spondent in the Frederick, Mary- 
land, News, June 25): “An incon- 
spicuous man with a brief case 
could openly walk into the Depart- 
ment of Defense, put his brief case 
down near an appropriate vent in 
the ventilation system and cause the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 
of Defense, and all their assistants 
to lose their sense of reality for 
hours.” 

Roger Greene (AP news-features 
writer in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, September 6): “Work- 
ing in deep secrecy, American scien- 
tists almost overnight have developed 
an arsenal of fantastic new weapons, 
variously known as psychochemicals 
and ‘madness’ gases, which could 
virtually paralyze an enemy nation 
without firing a shot.” 


Lapses ARE the actual facts? At 
present, two classes of lethal 
gases are being stockpiled—nitrogen 
mustards and nerve gases. The first 
is an improved version of the old 
First World War mustard gas that 
killed or incapacitated thousands of 
doughboys; the second is a German 
invention, developed during the 
Second World War and captured 
by both American and Russian 
troops. 

The existence of nerve gases has 
been public knowledge for many 
years. As a matter of fact, eight years 
ago Congressman L. F. Sikes (D., 
Florida) described these gases in 
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some detail in Saga magazine in an 
article entitled “Nerve Gas! The In- 
side Story of the Incredible Weap- 
on.” 

There is nothing particularly 
humane about nerve gas and few 
would deny that it is an extremely 
lethal weapon. At Rocky Mountain 
\rsenal, near Denver, where the gas 
was manufactured until recently, 
there have been more than eight 
hundred. industrial casualties in the 
past six years, some of them fatal. 
Nerve gas can be absorbed very 
quickly through the skin; a small 
drop on a man’s hand will halt his 
respiration in a few minutes, unless 
an antidote is speedily injected. 


A’ ror the so-called non-lethal 
weapons, there are two non-lethal 
gases presently stockpiled, both un- 
spectacular: tear gas and vomit gas. 
There are, of course, many hundreds 
of drugs known to pharmacology 
whose effects on man are more or 
less incapacitating, e.g., anesthetic 
agents. 

But the existence of such drugs, 
or even their dramatic demonstra- 
tion on animals before goggle-eyed 
audiences, does not mean that they 
can be produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to be used as weapons or 
that their large-scale effects on hu- 
man beings would be either predict- 
able or militarily desirable. That is 
why such headlines as “Secret 
Weapons Paralyze Animals” on a 
June 23 UPI story do not mean ex- 
actly what they say. 

The much-touted psychochemicals 
are drugs that are currently being 
used by a few psychiatrists to study 
the causes of psychoses. Best known 
are LSD-25 (lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide), mescaline, and _ psilocybin, 
the latter derived from a Mexican 
mushroom. These hallucinogenic 
drugs, whose properties have been 
known for about sixteen years, in 
some way disturb a man’s mental 
processes, but the extent of the dis- 
turbance is highly unpredictable, 
and at present the usefulness of the 
drugs is largely limited to medical 
research. 

Perhaps the most realistic ap- 
praisal of the Chemical Corps’ pres- 
ent preparedness for waging “hu- 
mane” warfare with psychochemicals 
was contained in testimony given be- 
fore a Congressional committee last 
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year by Major General William M. 
Creasy, then the Army’s Chief Chem- 
ical Officer: 

REPRESENTATIVE DANIEL J. FLoop 
(D., Pennsylvania): “You have vari- 
ous degrees of gases that produce 
temporary paresis?” 

GENERAL Creasy: “I ‘would not 
want to say ‘Yes’ to that for this 
reason: While there are varying 
lethal doses for those G-gases [nerve 
gases], all of these gases or doses are 
so small as to be hard to guarantee 
that any amount is not going to be 
fatal. You say ‘temporary’ but I am 
afraid—" 

Mr. Foon: “I was trying to ex- 
pressly preclude fatal results. . . . 

GENERAL Creasy: “You are in the 
area of psychochemicals. There are 
many things that we would like to 
work on that hold possible hope. For 
example, it we could come up with 


something that produces temporary 
blindness, this would be the ideal 
type of thing where no one would 
be maimed tomorrow. The best 
that we can offer at this time, and 
this is much better than anything 
else we are using, is to come in 
with a debilitating disease. You do 
not want to use smallpox. Not only 
do you kill people but even those 
that get well will be an eternal re- 
minder of the thing that we did in 
this country that we may want to 
be friendly with later on.” 


Bugs on Our Side 


Germs, of course, are the more usual 
—and generally more predictable— 
causes of the debilitating diseases 
General Creasy favors. According to 
a new limited-circulation Army pub- 


lication (“U.S. Army Capability In 
the Space Age”’), the Chemical Corps 
has pioneered in the mass rearing of 
insects for biological warfare. Re. 
search centers for biological warfare 
are located at Dugway Proving 
Ground, eighty miles southwest ol 
Salt Lake City, and at Fort Detrick, 
in Barbara Frietchie’s home town 
of Frederick, Maryland. 

I was told that infected insects 
are kept constantly available at the 
Fort Detrick installations. The in- 
ventory includes mosquitoes infect- 
ed with yellow fever, malaria, and 
dengue; fleas infected with plague; 
ticks with tularemia, relapsing ie- 
ver, and Colorado fever; houseflies 
with cholera, anthrax, and dyscn- 
tery. The facilities at Fort Detrick 
include laboratories for mass brecd- 
ing of pathogenic micro-organisins 
and greenhouses for investigating 
crop pathogens and various chem- 
icals that harm or destroy plants. 
Studies are in progress on the most 
effective means of spreading plant 
diseases that attack wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, rice, and cotton. 

In addition to the use of insects 
as diséase carriers, methods of 
spreading various bacilli, viruses, 
and toxins in the form of aerosols 
have been successfully developed. 
Last year a Fort Detrick physician, 
Dr. LeRoy D. Fothergill, reported 
at the American Medical Association 
meeting in San Francisco: 

“I should like to say at this point 
that many of these aerobiological 
instruments and techniques have 
been developed to a_ remarkable 
state of technical perfection.” 


ee differences of opin- 
ion have long existed as to wheth- 
er or not biological warfare is actual- 
ly possible or effective. In November, 
1952, Major General Raymond W. 
Bliss, retired (a physician and former 
Surgeon General of the Army), 
wrote in the Atlantic Monthly: 
“Recent repeated allegations that 
the United Nations has been using 
germs of disease as a weapon of war- 
fare against man [in Korea] have 
brought the subject of biological 
warfare into prominence. This 
is one form of warfare which has 
not yet been thoroughly accepte: 
or tried. We have not employed 't 
and probably never will. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if it could be use:! 
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with amy success except in a local- 
ized and isolated area, and then 
with a very minor degree of effec- 
tiveness.” 

Some experts on epidemiology 
have expressed similar points of 
view, but the Chemical Corps 
strongly disagrees and is convinced 
from various harmless field trials 
that germs could be an extremely 
potent weapon. For example, a few 
years ago the Chemical Corps had 
two hundred thousand mosquitoes 
in special containers dropped near 
a Florida airbase, located in a rela- 
tively mosquito-free area. Within a 
few days, a high percentage of the 
people living on and around the 
base had been bitten many times. 
Had the mosquitoes been carrying 
a disease such as yellow fever, the 
Chemical Corps believes most of the 
local inhabitants would have been 
infected. 

A few years ago, war games in the 
Far East simulated this situation: A 
large Chinese army had penetrated 
far into South Vietnam and was 
heading northwest toward the cap- 
ital of Cambodia, Pnompenh. Amer- 
ican troops in Thailand were 
assumed to be unable to reach 
Pnompenh before the enemy. A 
simulated attack with biological 
weapons was ordered. When Chem- 
ical Corps experts calculated the re- 
sults, the State Department was so 
alarmed that it made a vain effort 
to suppress them. For along with 
the seventy-five per cent of the enemy 
troops assumed to have been killed 
or incapacitated were some 600,000 
casualties among friendly or neutral 
civilians. 


— gcencuentegy sophisticates have fre- 
quently pointed out that you 
can gauge the size of the Navy's 
budgetary request by the number of 
Soviet submarine sightings reported 
off our coasts in the weeks prior to 
appropriation hearings. 

During my briefings by the Chem- 
ical Corps’ civilian public-relations 
consultant, he made it clear that at 
least one important reason for the 
campaign is the Corps’ desire to ob- 
tain increased appropriations. Gen- 
eral Rothschild, in his Harper's 
article, also italicized the need for 
funds: “Unfortunately, the entire 
amount of money now allotted to the 
Chemical Corps for research and de- 
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velopment is less than the cost of 
two B-58 bombers. Given such lim- 
ited resources, the Chemical Corps 
must concentrate on the lethal weap- 
ons for which a need has definitely 
been established—however desirable 
and potentially useful it may con- 
sider the non-lethal agents to be.” 

In the copy of “U.S. Army Capa- 
bility in the Space Age” that was 
lent to me, someone had carefully 
circled in red two figures—$17.4 mil- 
lion and $18.9 million. The first is 
the chemical research and develop- 
ment budget for fiscal 1959; the 
second the _ biological-warfare _re- 
search and development budget for 
the same period. The items were 
pointed out to me several times with 
the comment that a proper develop- 
ment program for the psychochemi- 
cal lysergic acid alone might cost 
$100 million. 


Policy (Off the Record) 


President Roosevelt set United States 
policy regarding gas warfare when 
he issued the following statement 
in 1943: “. . . 1 have been loath 


to believe that any nation, even our 
present enemies, could or would be 
willing to loose upon mankind such 
terrible and inhumane weapons. . . . 
“Use of such weapons has been 
outlawed by the general opinion of 
civilized mankind. This country has 
not used them, and I hope that we 
will never be compelled to use them. 
I state categorically that we shall 
under no circumstances resort to the 
use of such weapons unless they are 
first used by our enemies. . . ,” 
Brigadier General Rothschild (who 
formerly served in the Chemical 


Corps) has taken sharp issue with 
this officially stated government pol- 
icy. In his Harper’s article he wrote: 
“... we must reject once and for all 
the position stated by President 
Roosevelt that an enemy can have 
the first chemical or biological blow 
wherever and whenever he wishes. 
That blow could be disastrous. 
We must make it clear that we con- 
sider these weapons among the nor- 
mal, usable weapons of war.” 

Actually, some confusion exists as 
to just what American policy on 
germ and gas warfare is today, i.e., 
whether President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment is still supported by the present 
administration. A verbatim excerpt 
from Congressional testimony by 
General Creasy in 1958 illustrates the 
impossibility of knowing just what 
our policy is. 

GENERAL Creasy: “First I will start 
off with the national policy.”” [Discus- 
sion off the record.]} 

REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. Forp, 
Jr. (D., Michigan): “May I ask how 
long that policy has been in effect?” 

GENERAL Creasy: “Since about 





October, 1956, about a year and a 
half ago. The national policy has 
been implemented by a Department 
a Defense directive.” [Off the record.] 


i DAY this last summer, the 
Chemical Corps’ unofficial brief- 
ing officer telephoned from Washing- 
ton to say that he could see me the 
following Saturday at his summer 
residence near New York. “Bring 
your bathing suit,” he suggested. 
That Saturday afternoon I sat with 
him for more than two hours in the 
living room of his summer cottage 
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while he briefed me on the subject 
of germ and gas warfare. 

After he had told me about a half 
dozen or more articles that were in 
the works for publication in various 
national magazines and important 
newspapers, I asked him: “Well, if I 
don’t write anything on this for a 
couple of months, do you think the 
story will be dead?” 

“No, no, not at all,” he assured 
me. “You're getting in on the ground 
floor. This is a big new field and it’s 
just opening up. In a few months it 
will probably be opened up much 
more than now.” 

‘In a few months? How’s that?” 

“Well, there’s a Department of De- 
fense directive drawn up and if all 
goes well it will be sent to Murray 
Snyder's office [Defense Department 
public relations] telling him to set 
up a good solid public-relations pro- 
gram on BW and CW. [Secretary] 
McElroy will have to sign the direc- 
tive, of course.” 

“Does he know about it?” 

“No, I'm not sure. I don’t think so. 
Of course a lot of other people will 
have to approve it. The State De- 
partment.” 

“And the President?” 

“Oh, yes. Probably. I would think 
he would see it.” 

“What would be the advantage of 
such a directive? You have a pub- 
licity campaign going now.” 

My host laughed indulgently. 
“Why do you think we're having this 
clandestine briefing? We could do all 
this completely in the open then. 
The whole field would open up. 
Press tours to Detrick, everything. 
Why, there’s even a plan afoot to give 
some gas to some wardens for use in 
prison riots. You could paralyze them 
right where they stood. What a dem- 
onstration to the whole country that 
would be!” (If the prisoners received 
a nerve gas, presumably an antidote 
would be quickly administered to 
save their lives.) 

I asked him whether he thought a 
broadened campaign might provoke 
some controversy and criticism. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s possible. In 
fact, I've told General Stubbs that 
he’d better expect some and if it 
comes he should just sit tight and not 
get excited and weather the storm. 
Then when it’s over we'll pick up 
where we left off and continue the 
campaign.” 
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President Frondizi 


And the Brink of Anarchy 


GLADYS DELMAS 


BuENOs AIRES 
: ie HEADLINES show only the sur- 
face eruptions in Argentina: the 
armed forces mutter and threaten; 
the streets resound with riots; strikers, 
from bankers to butchers, halt the 
national economy; President Fron- 
dizi twists and turns and reverses 
himself. Then a new surface calm is 
achieved. Nevertheless the crisis con- 
tinues, deep in the fabric of the 
nation’s life. 

Argentina is a sort of bellwether 
for Latin America. Long the most 
prosperous and progressive of the 
South American republics, it likes 
to think of itself as the leader of the 
south, the counterpart of the United 
States in the north. Its fall from this 
high estate just when our influence 
within the country is making itself 
felt as never before could have re- 
percussions even greater than civil 
war in Cuba. Furthermore, the 
Communist Party is already at work, 
capturing the leadership of various 
trade unions, infiltrating the lower 
echelons of the army, pouring oil 
on the fires of public discontent. 
Communism thrives on_ political 
chaos, economic depression, and 


moral confusion. All three are pres- 
ent in Argentina. 

The political crisis is the easiest 
to understand. After a decade of dic- 
tatorship, and before that more than 
a decade of -rigged elections by 
which the Conservatives held the 
power they had won in a 1930 coup 
d'état, it is not surprising that the 
ways of democracy should seem 
strange and political thought be 
atrophied. None of the traditional 
political parties has come forward 
with either personalities or programs 
equal to present-day problems. Fas- 
cists, Socialists, Radicals, and Con- 
servatives still brandish the slogans 
of the 1930's, related to world de- 
pression, anarchy, and “imperial- 
isms” long since dead. The new 
Christian Democratic Party is so con- 
cerned with religious education and 
other confessional matters that it has 
little time for broader issues. Fron- 
dizi’s own party is a splinter of the 
Radicals, held together largely by 
his own personality and his ability 
to capture the votes of such dispa- 
rate groups as the right-wing Cath- 
olics, the Communists, and the 
Peronists. Its sobriquet “Intransi- 
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ent” is thus more ironic than other- 
wise. It has furthermore been bereft 
of its Radical doctrine by Frondizi’s 
reversal of policy. A satirical review 
recently published a story called 
“Dr. Frondizi and Mr. Hyde.” Dr. 
Frondizi is, of course, the man who 
won the election, promising abun- 
dance by government fiat to twenty 
million Argentines—and death and 
taxes to foreign capitalists. Mr. 
Hyde is the actual president who has 
opened wide the doors to foreign in- 
vestment, proclaimed free  enter- 
prise, and instituted a program of 
stabilization and austerity with the 
aid and advice of the International 
Monetary Fund and assorted Amer- 
ican banks. 

This did not prevent the provin- 
cial governments, entirely in the 
hands of Frondizi’s partv, from con- 
tinuing merrily on the primrose 
path, decreeing expropriations and 
discriminatory taxes, regulating com- 
merce within their borders in de- 
fiance of the constitution, and gen- 
erally ignoring the intimations of 
austerity from on high. 


Man in the Middle 


The result of this general confusion 
is that the public takes little interest 
in politics. Even during the June 
crisis, when the president narrowly 
escaped losing his seat, the excite- 
ment hardly spread beyond profes- 
sional political circles. Political re- 
views, snatched up eagerly in the 
first enthusiasm .for the freedom of 
the press after the revolution, now 
languish on corner neWsstands. 
Many of them have folded. Congress 
has trouble assembling for lack of a 
quorum. 

The political drama is elsewhere— 
and has little to do with the normal 
functioning of democratic govern- 
ment. The two main issues are the 
position of the armed forces within 
the body politic and the painful 
absorption of the still rebellious but 
dwindling mass of Perdén’s support- 
ers. These are the two poles of 
Argentine politics today: the armed 
forces, strongly anti-Peronist in 
their majority, nostalgic for recent 
days of power as the government 
of the Revolucidn libertadora; and 
the Peronist masses, nostalgic too for 
a still more distant past, for the 
great days of prosperity and cocki- 
ness when the country was spending 
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its capital in a glorious spree and de- 
fying the world in the language of 
the gutter. 

President Frondizi has the uneasy 
job of trying to govern without be- 
coming the prisoner of either of 
these two forces. He is gravely 
hampered by the fact that between 
the two there is a political vacuum. 
And since he has no safe middle 
ground on which to stand, his main 
effort has been to blur the outlines 
and blunt the edges of the two op- 
posing forces. 

In this respect, he has been more 
successful with the Peronists. Here 
his policy has been not only to mol- 
lify but to splinter and divide. 
“Peronism without Perén” has been 
a slogan much in vogue, and the 
rewards for those who followed it 
have been tempting—government 
jobs and official support in regain- 
ing control of the labor unions. 
Peron himself appears to have un- 





wittingly abetted the splintering 
process in his fear of allowing any 
one man to carry his banner and get 
control of the movement. In any 
case, the once disciplined and co- 
herent mass of Peronists is notice- 
ably less coherent and less menacing. 
However, there is always the danger 
that these disillusioned, leaderless 
malcontents will become the prey of 
the Communist Party; already, in 
the labor unions, there are signs 
of an increasing understanding be- 
tween Communist and Peronist 
leaders. 


I" DEALING with the army, whose 
dislike of his policies, personal- 
ity, and friends is no secret, Frondizi 
has adopted a similar course. By 
shuffling the higher echelons fre- 
quently he has tried to keep the 
situation fluid—at the same time, of 
course, putting men less hostile to 
himself into key positions. 

The June crisis, however, resulted 
not only in the departure of the 
secretary of war, considered to be 
too closely allied with the president, 
but also in the army’s retirement 
from the labor picture. (As the pinch 
of stabilization began to be felt with 
its concomitant strikes, the armed 
forces had successively accepted the 
mobilization of the workers in the 
oil industry, the railroads, and urban 
transport, and had in addition served 
as the instrument of government “in- 
tervention” in a number of unions.) 
This withdrawal did not indicate 
lack of support for the stabilization 
program. On the contrary. But the 
army objected to reaping the unpop- 
ularity of applying it. Certain signs 
of mutiny appeared even among the 
lower echelons when they were or- 
dered to march against striking rail- 
road men. 

Whatever the effect of this appar- 
ent military victory in June on the 
internal coherence of the army, the 
result was to leave Frondizi to face 
the Peronists and the unions alone. 
Frondizi, however, is too wise a 
politician to remain in this exposed 
position. In one of his surprising 
reversals he immediately appointed 
as minister of economy and labor— 
with such tremendous powers that 
Argentines jokingly call him the 
“prime minister”—a man who cam- 
paigned against him for the presi- 
dency in 1958, and won less than one 
per cent of the votes. This is Alvaro 
Carlos Alsogaray, the only candidate 
who championed free enterprise and 
orthodox economics, and who, fur- 
thermore, as a former army officer, 
enjoys the support of an important 
sector of the armed forces. Politically 
the move appears to be shrewd: it re- 
moves the onus of the unpopular 
stabilization program from the presi- 
dent, while economically it gives the 
program, hitherto bogged down in 
incoherencies and misunderstand- 
ings, its first—and doubtless its last— 
real chance of success. 

For although all this skirmishing 
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between pressure groups is a fascinat- 
ing game of maneuver, the vital issue 
in Argentina today is not politics but 
economics; and Argentines are not 
accustomed to thinking in terms of 
broad economic issues. A recent edi- 
torial in La Nacidn says, “We are a 
Latin people, with an unquestion- 
able talent for political romanticism 
. . thus the present predominance 
of ‘economic men’ in politics is only 
transitory ... once present difficulties 
have been overcome, the country will 
once again turn its attention to [tra- 
ditional political questions].” 


The Stabilization Program 
Unfortunately for this Argentine 
“talent”—and an irreverent observer 
might add because of it—economic 
issues have now become a life-and- 
death issue for the country. The sit- 
uation is by now too well known to 
need more than a hasty recapitula- 
tion here: a stagnant national out- 
put, progressive decapitalization, 
chronic deficits in the balance of 
payments, an inefficient and obsoles- 
cent industrial plant, lagging agricul- 
tural production, reserves almost ex- 
hausted, a hugely increased external 
debt, a tremendous government def- 
icit in spite of a budget that absorbs 
some thirty per cent of the national 
income, and as a result of all this, 
inflation that has pushed the cost 
of living up 125 per cent in the past 
year. 

Argentina’s economic crisis is far 
different and far more serious than 
neighboring Brazil’s. There it is the 
result of growing pains, of too rapid 
expansion, coupled with a fall in 
the price of coffee. It is a long time 
since there has been any significant 
growth in Argentina; and there has 
been no marked drop in the world 
price of wheat, meat, wool, or hides. 
Argentina’s crisis is due to a slowing 
down of the economy, and a general 
attitude like that of the grasshopper 
in the fable. It is a vivid example 
of underproduction and overcon- 
sumption. 

The stabilization program an- 
nounced so bravely at the end of 
1958—simultaneously with the grant- 
ing of “stand-by” funds by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and loans 
by American banks—is an effort to 
deal with the financial aspects of the 
disaster. Exchange rates have been 
freed and subsidies lifted, so that 
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prices will find their true ievels and 
the country will know where it 
stands. Credit has been restricted to 
halt the inflationary spiral. Huge 
surtaxes have been slapped on im- 





ports to halt the drain on reserves. 
The government budget, in theory at 
least, has been reduced, particularly 
in public works. This is the classical 
prescription for dealing with an in- 
flationary situation. 

A considerable time lag is required, 
however, before it can show results. 


Consumption must be reduced and 
savings accumulated before produc- 
tive investment can flow in to create 
expansion. Frondizi, well aware of 
the problem, carefully calls his pro- 


gram “stabilization and develop- 
ment.” So far, however, the only 
significant development has been in 
oil. 

The new impulse given to the 
state oil monopoly by the revolu- 
tionary government is now begin- 
ning to show results. Production was 
up thirty per cent in the first six 
months of 1959, with a corresponding 
saving of foreign exchange. The 
foreign oil companies, chiefly Ameri- 
can, that came in a year ago in a 
remarkable reversal of Argentine pol- 
icy have not yet had time to produce 
in significant quantities; they are 
furthermore considerably hampered 
by one of the grave defects of the 
Argentine economy: lack of trans- 
port. Investment in other fields has 
been hesitant. Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler are building or enlarg- 
ing plants for the manufacture of 
trucks. But the total of new invest- 
ment is well under $100 million. 

Reducing consumption is always a 


painful process, but particularly so in 
the peculiar Argentine atmosphcre. 
In Europe after the war there was 
the ever-present evidence of disaster 
and destruction to spur people on. 


Here disaster is chiefly evident in 
statistics and, as La Nacién points 
out, Argentines have little use for 
them. In the inflationary spiral, wages 
have, until very recent months, kept 
up with and even run ahead of prices 
—and paper profits have been enor- 
mous. There is still almost no un- 
employment. 


Innocence and Indigence 


The general shabbiness of the 
country has come so gradually that 
most people hardly notice it. Trains 
run erratically and break down 
chronically. Vintage cars shiver and 
shudder over streets and roads rid- 
dled with potholes. The sidewalks 
of Buenos Aires are in such a dismal 
condition that the wary pedestrian 
keeps his nose to the ground. Paint 
peels and walls molder, electricity 
flickers and falters, yet portefos in 
all innocence will ask a traveler, 
“Which do you prefer, B.A. or Paris?” 

Distance of course contributes to 
the innocence. Buenos Aires may be 
only twelve jet hours from New York, 
but it is an expensive twelve hours. 
With the falling exchange rates, 
fewer and fewer Argentines can al- 
ford to travel abroad, and impene- 
trable customs barriers have deprived 
them of many products of modern 
technology. There is little sense here 
of the tremendous strides the worl: 
has made since the war. Nylon ‘s 
still a luxury product, and the other 
synthetics are almost unknown. Most 
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of the electronic wonders, except 
television, are things to be read about 
by technicians. Few Argentine house- 
wives have ever heard of automatic 
dishwashers, and even detergents 
were unknown until a year ago. The 
chiei means of heating in most 
homes is the portable kerosene stove; 
and even the usis library, on Buenos 
Aires’ most elegant street, is heated 
in this odorous fashion. 

If this sounds harshly critical, it 
should be remembered that in the 
1930's Argentina liked to compare 
itseli, advantageously, with Canada. 
Furthermore, Argentina not only did 
not light the war, but profited hugely 
from it. Late in 1945, it had reserves 
of more than $1.5 billion, or approxi- 
mately the amount that would be 
required to revitalize its economy 
today. Yet it is hard for Argentines 
to realize how much wealth they have 
lost. They do not feel the spur of 
penury. There is still food in abun- 
dance, and the only signs of destruc- 
tion are those of time and neglect. 


= all this ignorance and com- 
placency the task confronting 
the bustling new minister of econ- 
omy, Alvaro Alsogaray, is not an 
easy one. Nevertheless, in the three 
months since he came to office, 
Alsogaray has wrought a significant 
change in the economic if not the 
political atmosphere. Thanks to his 
wide powers, he has been able to in- 
stall a homogeneous team in all the 
related economic ministries (finance, 
industry, transport, agriculture) and 
in the state banks, thus putting an 
end, it is hoped, to the interminis- 
terial sniping and covert sabotage 
that so hindered the application of 
the new policy during its first six 
months. In respect to labor he has 
taken the position that wage nego- 
tiations should be conducted be- 
tween union and management with- 
out government intervention—an 
important change after more than a 
decade of government manipulation 
of labor contracts. 

In a series of nation-wide broad- 
casts he reiterates the unpalatable 
truths that a generation of dema- 
gogues has carefully veiled—or has 
been unable to see. In more intimate 
talks he has tried to impress the 
same facts on labor leaders clamor- 
ing for higher wages and business- 
men clamoring for more credit. 
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The unions, although dismayed by 
the failure of the bank workers’ 
strike in May—the first unsuccessful 
strike in many years—and by the 
threat of unemployment inherent 
in the stabilization program, have 
girded themselves for a showdown. 
The metal and textile industries 
have already been paralyzed by 
strikes—in mid-September some 400,- 
000 workers were out—and for the 
first time since President Frondizi 
took office, the Communists have 
formed a co-ordinating committee 
with Peronist leaders. 

Much depends on the government's 
success in its last-minute attempt to 


strengthen the tottering economy— 
not only for Argentina but for us 
as well. The program is considered 
to be a U.S. prescription for present 
ills, and as a result the reputation of 
the United States is wrapped up 
in it. 

Disturbing things keep happening 
over and over again. Bombs explode 
nightly in the doorways of homes, 
factories, and shops. Scandals in high 
places keep coming to light and have 
done much to discredit officialdom. 
If the stabilization program fails, 
there might be no alternative to 
anarchy but a dictatorship of the 
Right—or of the Left. 


Labor Day on Fifth Avenue 


MANNES 


MARYA 


a WHERE I sToop, the brightest 
note in New York’s first Labor Day 
parade in twenty years was provided 
not by a marcher but by an onlooker. 
On the Fifth Avenue sidewalk on 
Forty-third Street, just north of the 
reviewing stand, was a heavy, grizzled 
woman in her mid-sixties, dressed in 
a shapeless cotton garment. Her face 
was slightly furry, her features home- 
ly in a recognizably East European 
way. But each time a contingent of 
workers marched by, these features 
lit up with extraordinary sweetness 
and pleasure as she shouted “Hurray 
for organized labor!” and clapped 
her hands. Nobody acknowledged 
her joy. 

Indeed, this nine-hour file-past of 
nearly 115,000 union members was 
notable for its subdued and perfunc- 
tory spirit. Only the numbers were 
impressive, particularly the twenty- 
one thousand Ladies Garment Work- 


ers and the 19,968 Electricians. 
Massiveness made the point of 
the parade. So did the presence of 
many races. But the parade made an- 
other point, unintentionally to be 
sure: Labor, with a capital “L,” is old: 
After watching for three hours, I 
would have estimated the average 
age of the workers as fifty, for the 
older men far outnumbered those 
under thirty. The fact that most of 
the younger workers may have pre- 
ferred to spend their sunny holiday 
in the breezeways of their ranch-type 
houses was merely proof of a victory 
needing no celebration. Only the 
older men, with memories of the 
past, had answered the call this 
Labor Day. 

Governor Rockefeller said he 
wished Khrushchev could have seen 
the parade and “the spirit of freedom 
and respect for human dignity writ- 
ten all over the faces.” The Soviet 
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premier would indeed have felt at 
home with many thousands of the 
passing faces, not only because their 
origins were the same as his but also 
because the features and forearms of 
the men who work with their hands 
have the universal stamp of harsh 
endurance. And he might have nod- 
ded approvingly at the thousand of 
placards held aloft, although some 
might have puzzled him: “Hey, 
McClellan—Look, No Rackets!” and 
“Strong Militant Unionism Means: 
30 Hour Work Week; 52 Pay Checks 
a Year.” 


Freedom to Straggle 


He might well have wondered, 
however, whether the “freedom” 
the governor spoke of meant the 
liberty to straggle—there was not a 
straight row in the parade—to keep 
out of step, to slouch and shuffle and 
horse around, to chew gum, to be so 
casual as to border on messiness. 
And if “dignity” meant a sense of 
pride in self, pride in work, and pride 
im purpose, Khrushchev would have 


been hard put to recognize it in this- 


good-humored shambling; the wind- 
ing path between regimentation and 
anarchy, so familiar to us, being in- 
conceivable to him. 

Khrushchev might also have echoed 
the disgusted comment of several 
bystanders: “Hell of a parade—no 
music.” The only sounds came from 
some widely spaced high-school 
bands, a jazz float for the Musicians 


Local 802, and a giant pneumatic 
drill on the Ironworkers float, a 
deafening intermittent rasp that 
could be heard twenty blocks away. 
From the endless ranks of the Ladies 
Garment Workers a Puerto Rican 
contingent, mostly female, tried 
bravely to fuse in a native song but 
gave up after a few starts and chirps. 
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Some Machinists raised their rough 
voices in “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here,” then trailed off. I heard “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
played by three of the high-school 
bands. But aside from these and a 
good deal of inter-Local joshing, 
there was only the shuffle of feet. 


b  fpennes as well as musically, 
union talent seemed to run low. 
The few floats were without imagina- 
tion or taste: gilt incrustations and 
red-paper flowers seemed the order of 
the day. The only one I saw with 
any humor belonged to the Plumb- 
ers: a replica of an 1883 toilet in 
front, a contemporary one in the 
back, and in between, horrendous 
drawings of unsanitary conditions in 
outdated fixtures. Humorous to the 
spectators if not to the Transport 
Workers was a scale model of the 
new-type subway car. “Ya,” said a 
neighbor, “so they better show serv- 
ice, not cars!” Another who asked 
“Where’s Mike Quill?” was answered 
by a third: “Quill? Quill don’t walk. 
He’s sittin’ up there with the big 
shots!” The bus drivers’ contingent 
was viewed with equally jaundiced 
eyes by a number of citizens. “I'd like 
to tell them a thing or two,” mut- 
tered a woman; and a man said, 
“Funny how unions run to national- 
ities; this one’s solid Irish!” 

There was some truth in this. The 
ILGWU was, quite naturally, pre- 
dominantly composed of Jewish, 


Italian, Puerto Rican, and Negro 
members, while the Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers had a large 
proportion of East Europeans and 
Balts: Lithuanians, Ukrainians, 
Finns, and Czechs. 

As far as costumes were concerned, 
the great army of white-shirted men 
was supplied with different kinds of 


caps, the most prevalent being 
white version of the American Le. 
gion’s twin-pointed shape. The 
Painters, of course, wore painters 
caps, and a corps of Machinists wore 
flat hats. The Actors brightened the 
scene briefly with old-fashioned cos. 
tumes, a row of Musicians appeared 
in medieval doublet and hose carry. 
ing trumpets, and a dozen ladies of 
the 1LGwu wore identical yellow pvint 
dresses, a pleasing touch. The inan 
heading the Barbers’ contingent 
wore a long red beard. 

The Puerto Rican women were 
notable for their long hair and for 
the uncompromising femininity ol 
their high heels. Their New York 
sisters had settled for “‘sensible”’ ones. 

I noticed a number of small odd. 
ments. A young Bricklayer—youth 
seemed best represented in his union, 
in the Carpenters and Joiners, and 
in the Sheet Metal Workers—sudden- 
ly shouted “Viva France! Viva Italy! 
Viva America! We make fi’ dollars 
an hour!” 

One solitary union, the Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers, took 
note of the consumer: part of their 
banner read “Craftsmanship for the 
Public”; and thirty 11ewu members, 
a proud, afflicted little remnant, took 
note of the world. They held up a 
placard reading “Jewish Survivors ol 
Nazi Persecution.” There was pathos 
too in the busses full of the retired 
and pensioned, who looked out of 
their windows at the crowd with 
more bewilderment than gratifica- 
tion. 


k gure WAS a strange and somehow 
stirring throwback to medieval 
guilds in the names of many unions 
as they passed. The Dockbuilders, 


Shorers and Piledrivers; the Tile 
Layers Helpers; the Bridge Struc. 
tural and Ornamental; the Composi- 
tion Roofers, Damp and Waterproof; 
the Marine Machinists; the Carpen- 
ters and Joiners; the Ironworkers. 
The words themselves conjured up 
the tough dignity of work. 

Yet this Labor Day celebration was 
neither a festive parade nor a show 
of strength. It had no drum ma- 
jorettes or blaring bands or gaudy 
trappings; it had not the marching 
discipline of dedication; it was just 
a mass gathering of trade-union 
members slowly proceeding along 
Fifth Avenue. 
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Bumping Along the Debt Ceiling 


MARSHALL A. ROBINSON 


= AGAIN Congress has _pro- 
nounced the annual magical 
formula that is supposed to cure its 
fiscal ague. It has reaffirmed the statu- 
tory ceiling on the Federal debt. 
Then, feeling much better, it has 
gone merrily on as before. 

The legal debt ceiling is a major 
curiosity of U.S. government finance. 
It is a law which states that Congress 
does not really agree with itself. Con- 
gress decides how much the govern- 
ment may spénd; it also decides how 
much income the government will 
receive from taxes. So it is the spend- 
ing and taxing decisions of Congress 
that determine whether there will be 
a Federal deficit or not. Yet the no- 
tion of a debt ceiling pretends that 
the size of the debt is something al- 
together independent of these other 
decisions. Unfortunately, this pre- 
tense has cost the taxpayers millions 
of dollars and has forced the gov- 
ernment into some reckless and de- 
ceitful activities. 

The debt ceiling came into the law- 
books quite casually back in 1917, 
when Congress was seeking ways to 
finance the costs of the First World 
War. In an effort to give the Treas- 
ury more freedom in managing its 
sales of Liberty bonds, Congress 
passed the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
giving the Treasury broad authority 
to borrow up to about $11.5 billion. 
Later, as the costs of the war contin- 
ued, it merely amended the Second 
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Liberty Bond Act and raised the 
amount of its authorization. The 
“amendment” procedure has been 
retained to this day. The debts in- 
curred during the great depression of 
the 1930’s, during the Second World 
War, during the Korean War, and 
afterwards, were all authorized by 
amendments to the Second Liberty 
Bond Act of 1917. This summer the 
latest amendment brought the debt 
limit to $295 billion. 


Budgetary Subterfuge 


If the debt ceiling were always 
increased when the debt increased, 
we might merely say that it is a silly 
law—an innocuous reminder of an 
earlier day. Indeed, a “‘ceiling”’ that 
is lifted from $11 billion to $295 
billion in forty-two years does seem 
to be a rather loose control. How- 
ever, the law is far from innocuous; 
at times—the wrong times—it works! 
When we say that the debt ceiling 
sometimes “works,” we mean just 
that; the Treasury has been forbid- 
den to borrow through its ordinary 
channels even though Congress has 
appropriated the funds to be spent. 
It is as if an individual, having de- 
cided to spend a thousand dollars 
more than his current income and 
assets will permit, should declare 
that he is not going to go into debt 
to get the extra cash. One of these 
decisions is pure nonsense. 
Congress’s failure to increase the 


debt ceiling in 1953, when it reached 
the limit of $275 billion established 
at the end of the Second World War, 
turned out to be a costly piece of 
foolishness on the part of Senator 
Harry Byrd’s Finance Committee. 
Coming as it did at the very moment 
that the post-Korea recession was 
gathering force, it posed a serious 
barrier to a sound fiscal policy. More 
than this, it forced the administra- 
tion into a form of budgetary subter- 
fuge that should have made the 
crusaders for “fiscal integrity” blush. 
But they neither blushed nor apol- 
ogized as they paid out millions of 
dollars in needless financing charges. 

It worked this way. The Federal 
government has a number of spe- 
cialized agencies with separate bor- 
rowing power. These agencies nor- 
mally borrow directly from the 
Treasury; but when circumstances 
warrant, some of them can also bor- 
row from the public. It is this bor- 
rowing power that the government 
has used when the debt squeeze 
is on. It increases debt, of course, and 
the debt is owed by an agency of the 
government; but because it falls out- 
side the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
it evades the legal debt ceiling. 

In late 1953 the Treasury was 
faced with commitments and its cash 
was running short. Obviously some- 
thing had to be done. The admin- 
istration’s solution was to tell the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to 
borrow the money it needed for its 
programs. The ccc did as it was told, 
and borrowed $1.1 billion from 
private banks and other lenders. 

The only catch was that the ccc 
had to pay higher interest rates than 
the Treasury. As a recent study pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution 
shows, the extra cost in this case ran 
to an estimated $10 million. (Similar 
evasion of the debt ceiling in 1957 
and 1958 cost the taxpayers an addi- 
tional $8 million in extra interest 
charges.) Eventually, of course, the 
Treasury provided the funds to pay 
these “‘agency debts,” so the net effect 
was merely to increase the interest 
payments of the government. What 
was gained? Obviously nothing ex- 
cept that a number of congressmen 
had an opportunity to tell their con- 
stituents, “I voted against raising the 
debt ceiling.” 

The debt ceiling can play havoc 
with carefully planned government 
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programs. Thus, in the summer of 
1957, when the administration de- 
cided to hold the debt ceiling down, it 
was the defense program that felt the 
bite. It was the debt ceiling, not a 
change in defense strategy, that 
brought the arms “cutback and 
stretch-out”—at the very moment 
that Sputnik beeped its jeering notes. 
Later on, when Assistant Secretary 
of Defense W. ]. McNeil was asked 
by a Congressional committee wheth- 
er some of the funds appropriated 
by Congress had been withheld, he 
said: ‘That is correct. But we had—I 
think if you will look at the record 
for some years, you will find that 
last fall was rather an unusual situa- 
tion and that the statutory debt limit 
had just a bit to do with it.” We may 
never know, or may know too late, 
what the full impact of these cuts 
have been. But one thing is certain: 
this sort of stop-and-go financing is 
not helping us win the technological 
arms race. 

It was the debt ceiling, too, that 
forced the richest government in the 
world to renege on its cormmitment 
to its private defense contractors. 
These contractors then were forced 
to do what the government would 
not do—borrow money with which 
to continue to meet their obligations. 
So while the Federal debt was held 
in check by the ceiling, private debt 
grew in its place. The private bor- 
rowers had to pay higher interest 
rates, of course, and these higher 
charges showed up when they pre- 
sented their final bills to the govern- 
ment. 

And it was the debt ceiling as 
much as anything that helped 
trigger the recession of 1957 by the 
abrupt cutback in military procure- 
ment in the summer of that year, and 
which in turn prevented the auto- 
matic fiscal stabilizers from cushion- 
ing the full force of the recession 
once it began in the fall. (Ironi- 
cally, that recession led to the largest 
annual deficit since the Second 
World War—a deficit that eventu- 
ally forced the ceiling to its present 
level.) Government spending on 
goods and services actually declined 
by about a half billion dollars in 
the first six months of the recession. 
The government, in other words, 
was adding to the force of the de- 
cline in its efforts to stay under the 
debt ceiling. 
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A tight debt ceiling is bound to 
act perversely in a périod of rising 
unemployment. As experience’ has 
shown, a government deficit is virtu- 
ally inevitable when income and em- 
ployment are falling; tax revenues 
shrink but the government's responsi- 
bilities remain the same or may even 
grow. We now know that this deficit 
is both desirable and necessary, for 
it helps cushion the downswing and 


hastens the day when full-scale pro- 


duction is restored. The debt ceil- 
ing, however, has the effect of delay- 
ing and inhibiting this flexible de- 
fense against depression. 


The Mirage of Discipline 


The national debt is made up of a 
variety of individual debts — each 
maturing at a certain time. The 
Treasury offers new securities for 
the old ones that come due. By 
this process, known as “rolling over 
the debt,” it avoids paying out cash 
that the government needs. Fully $75 
billion is turned over this way each 
year—a tricky job at best, but one 
the Treasury has been doing for 
years. 

When the debt squeeze is on, the 
“roll-over” of billions of dollars of 
government debt is an especially tick- 
lish and costly affair. The only thing 
the Treasury can do is to offer the 
new batch of securities at the same 
moment that some old ones come 
due. And it must do so on the terms 
that will make their sale a certainty. 
It can take no chances on saving 
interest costs—it has to pay top price. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson, like his predecessor, 
George Humphrey, has repeatedly 
cited this effect of the debt limit as 
one reason for raising the ceiling. 
Yet, Secretary Anderson argued a 
few weeks ago, ‘The existence of a 
restrictive debt limit plays an im- 
portant part in our struggle for fiscal 
soundness.” The objective, accord- 
ing to the powers that rule the 














Treasury these days, is to have a debt 
ceiling that is high enough for the 
Treasury to do its job but low 
enough to maintain pressure on 
everything else. The attractiveness 
of this pipe dream is obvious, but it 
remains a pipe dream. 


HE WAY it turns out, a tig)it 

debt ceiling is a directive to tlie 
administration to cut somethin:— 
unspecified—from Congressional ::p- 
propriations. This, of course, is what 
its proponents are counting on. Re. 
cently it has meant that the majority 
in Congress has unwittingly given the 
administration the power of the 
item veto. Congress has been stead- 
fast in its refusal to grant the Presi- 
dent the explicit power to accept 
some portions of its appropriations 
while rejecting others—yet with its 
debt-ceiling policy it has not onl, 
granted this power but has insistec! 
that it be used. 

When all the facts about the debt 
ceiling are added together, it shows 
up as a costly and harmful fiscal de- 
vice. It survives, however, on noth- 
ing more than a myth. This is the 
notion that debates over the debt 
ceiling can force Congress to evalu- 
ate what it is doing. Former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey used 
this myth when he said that raising 
the debt ceiling “is like breaking 
through a sound barrier; there is an 
explosion when you go through it, 
and there ought to be one.” Anyone 
who reads the debates in the Con- 
gressional Record on the debt ceil- 
ing knows that most of the “ex- 
plosion” is directed toward blame 
shifting and Treasury baiting, with 
only scant reference to the under- 
lying fiscal problems of the govern- 
ment. Indeed, this is the way it 
must be—for debates over the debt 
ceiling are always concerned with 
the results of appropriations made a 
year or two earlier. 

The debt-limit debate has turned 
into the modern substitute for 
Fourth of July oratory with pious 
pleas for industry, frugality, and a 
return to the ways of our fathers— 
and it has about the same effect. It 
does not “make Congress come to 
grips with fiscal reality,” as the ed- 
itorial writers put it. If anything, it 
provides a mirage of fiscal disci- 
pline; a mirage that leads the gov- 
ernment into new crises. 
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When Trains 
Were Really Trains 


OLIVER LA FARGE 


N” LONG AGO, as our Pullman was 
being moved through the Chi- 
cago yards, I looked out the rear 
door and saw racing along, over to 
my left, a gfeat steam locomotive of 
the kind called, I believe, a 4-8-4- 
wheeler, just the big handsome en- 
gine and its tender, a cloud.of smoke 
drifting back from its smokestack, its 
driving rods going like mad. It 
seemed to me the perfect picture of 
power on the move. The way it af- 
fected me, making me hurry to get my 
little boy to the window, and my 
disappointment when I saw that he 
had missed the chance to see a real 
choo-choo engine, suddenly made me 
realize how scarce they have become, 
how great the danger that we are 
about to lose the last of a feature of 
America that is, to my mind, quite as 
worth saving as the redwoods. 

My feeling about the steam trains 
begins in New York City, when they 
ran all the way to Grand Central on 
Forty-second Street. Park Avenue, 
which had been built over the tracks, 
was off my regular beat, so that I 
never became blasé about the magic 
of a puff of smoke breaking from a 
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grille in the middle of the avenue 
blocks away, then nearer, nearer, Op- 
posite me, beyond me, so fast, and 
the feel in my feet of the rumbling 
train down there underground. I was 
too young to imagine for a moment 
that anyone could find those puffs 
of smoke objectionable. 

My early train riding was limited 
and repetitious, little more than the 
trip to Rhode Island in the spring 
and back to the city in the fall, but 
it was enough to set the wonder of 
the iron horses forever. At first the 
panting, fire-glowing engines were in 
Grand Central itself—and that sta- 
tion a wild confusion as the present 
one was built while the old one con- 
tinued operating, the look of the 
place, the darkness, the sounds of 
building, the wooden partitions and 
ramps, making a wild mélange that 
was a right and fitting introduction 
to the trains themselves. Later, elec- 
tric engines pulled suavely out of the 
new Grand Central, but it was all 
right; at Stamford the steam locomo- 
tives took over, so that it was worth- 
while to race up the platform at New 
Haven and New London for a quick 








stare, a hurried moment of reverence. 
Once you have seen an electric 
engine or a Diesel, you have seen it 
and all its brothers, but there is no 
end to contemplating a steam engine. 

You traveled behind that audible 
power, enchantedly following the 
complex sequences of sounds when it 
slowed to a stop, started again, or 
merely altered speed, and you could 
spend long periods of time watching 
the different combinations the smoke 
made with the countryside, in the 
cuts, out over the open, weaving 
among trees. At intervals the en- 
gineer pulled the whistle cord and 
the deep, strong, musical whistle an- 
nounced your passage to the land. 
Unique, personal experiences fell in- 
to this context and in memory re- 
main inseparable from it, like the 
time—I must have been very small— 
when my big brother and sister gave 
me my first piece of chewing gum. 
When the flavor was gone I swal- 
lowed it, and was briefly terrified lest 
I be permanently gummed up, while 
the smoke drifted seaward over the 
narrow blue inlets and rocky islands 
of the Connecticut shore. 


IT THOSE DAYS, when most roads 
were dirt and tires had to be taken 
off the wheels and patched at frequent 
intervals, branch rail lines were a 
network reaching into the darnedest 
places, with a striking similarity to 
the capillaries of our circulatory sys- 
tem. In my part of Rhode Island, a 
state not noted for its vast distances, 
one line ran from Kingston through 
Wakefield and Peacedale to Narra- 
gansett Pier, another fronr Wickford 
Junction through Belleville, Lafay- 
ette, and the town of Wickford itself, 
to Wickford landing, where it drew 
up alongside the steamer that carried 
the rich and elegant to Newport. 
These were small, intimate trains, 
but still endowed with bell, whistle, 
fire, and smoke—and still authentic, 
roaring choo-choos. In the neighbor- 
hood of Wickford they delivered 
the mail and carried out fresh fish 
and oysters. 

Out West, the Chili Line branch 
of the Denver and Rio Grande West- 
ern, running from Alamosa to Santa 
Fe, picked up carloads of lambs and 
strings of red chili from one lost 
hamlet after another, and the Tewa 
Indians near Espanola counted on its 
whistle as the signal to leave their 
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fields and go eat dinner. The tracks 
of all those lines have long been 
pulled up, and the Indians have 
gone back to thrusting a stick in the 
ground and judging noon by its 
shadow. 

I was a man grown and had be- 
come something of a traveler when I 
met the Chili Line branch. That 
same whistle that called the Tewas 
to dinner spooked my pack mules so 
that they pounded up into the hills, 
and as we rode to recapture them, 
I remembered how, in an earlier day, 
we had stood at the horses’ heads 
when we met the train at Wickford 
Junction. Given sufficient acquaint- 
ance, horses can get used to steam 
trains, but their entrances and exits 
are just naturally imposing, and 
they'll never come creeping into a 
station or stealing around a curve 
like a Diesel. 

To get to the point at which I was 
running a pack train of my own 
on Indian land between Puyé and 
Otowi, I had had to do some travel- 
ing and use a good many trains. 
Among them was the sonorously 
named Ferrocarril Internacional Cen- 
tro-Americano, which ran the length 
and breadth of Guatemala. Those 
were the first narrow-gauge engines 
I ever saw, my first experience of 
their peculiar charm, which was the 
result of a combination of diminu- 
tiveness and virility, like bantam- 
weight boxers, for they were still real 
engines and had plenty of strength. 

Obviously, to get out West, I used 
our own transcontinental trains with 
locomotives of a size, power, and 
majesty such as I had never seen be- 
tween New York and Boston, and I 
admired the magnificent effort and 
the deep-voiced chugging of the 
long, twisting climbs up from the 
Plains country into the Rockies. My 
concept of trains, above all of the 
locomotives, gained new dimensions. 

As a boy I had been told of the 
role of trains in the Civil War and 
the curious uses to which American 








ingenuity had put them. I had seen 
engravings of the meeting of the 
trains from east and west when the 
golden spike was driven, of engines 
stopped before the torrent of a buf- 
falo herd, and I had read of Phileas 
Fogg’s wonderful ride. Now, as I 
grasped something of the size of 
America, I began to grasp also the 
greatness of the railroads’ part in it. 


ib THE 1920's there was still plenty 
of ruggedness to transcontinental 
train travel. Without air condition- 
ing, windows were opened and dust 
and smoke blew in. Before tunnels, 
everything had to be shut tight and 


we sweltered. A young man, travel- 
ing cheap, took trains that made 
meal stops, where he encountered 
the now legendary girls of the Har- 
vey station restaurants. There were 
unexpected, unexplained waits in 
the middle of nowhere, in prairie, 
desert, or mountains, when you 
could feel the silence and the space 
close in (that sounds like a contradic- 
tion in terms, but it is what happens, 
for in the West, emptiness is a 
thing), and sometimes hear a bird, 
or a calf calling in the distance, to 
bring home to you fully the din in 
which you had been traveling. 
Noise, smoke, and motion—in them 





was safety, the assurance that these 
two thin lines of steel with wilde: 
ness on either hand really woul 
lead you to your destination and the 
haunts of men. When motion cease: 
and all was quiet, you were not so 
sure. All in all, you could imagine 
that you shared something with the 
pioneers of the covered wagons, ani 
of those quaint, fabulous trains wit!) 
the tall, bulbous smokestacks ani 
the coal stoves in the parlor cars o| 
an earlier age. Riding streamliner: 
today behind thin-voiced Diesels, | 
realize that in fact we did have more 
in common with those old-timers 
than we realized. 

Trains in the night crossing the 
wide nation, the stops, the glimpses 
of lanterns and snatches of voices, 
the whistle reaching out over the 
curve of the world, have been more 
than adequately described. (I doubt 
that Thomas Wolfe would have 
written as he did of trains had he 
ridden only on the streamliners of 
today.) I shall not add to the de- 
scriptions; I want to use the night- 
time train simply to bring us back 
fully to my subject, the engines, 
the smoke-and-steam-breathing, fire- 
carrying, well-voiced creatures. The 
train of cars is inanimate. Barring 
the allowance we must make for 
everyone’s feeling about cabooses, it 
is just the engine’s load; disconnect 
it, and it has no character. The tend- 
er is the engine’s faithful follower 
and necessary helper. What gives the 
whole assemblage life is the engine, 
and as you lay in your berth at night, 
even after air conditioning had 
sealed the windows, this was made 
unforgettably manifest in the ritual 
drumming of the start after each 
stop, the first heavy puffs, the very 
choo-choo, the old chant of “I think 
I can, I think I can... .” and so on 
to the full triumphant rush of the 
fast beat in which the single strokes 
were almost, but not quite, blended 
into a continuous roar. 

Always, the romance comes back 
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to the steam engine, one of the two 
most animate things man ever made, 
the other being the sailing ship. In 
these engines there was a wonderful 
continuity. In 1829, our first locomo- 
tive, imported from England, made 
a run in the United States. It was, 
compuratively, a feeble thing. The 
locomotives grew up almost exactly 
in step with the opening of the West. 
Conestoga wagons had been used in 
Pennsylvania for freighting some 
seventy-five years earlier, but the 
westward-venturing prairie schooner 
was the contemporary and comple- 
ment of the steam locomotive. Be- 
tween the two, the continent was 
occupied and its extremes tied to- 
gether; then the work of the schoon- 
ers ended, while that of the engines 
had hardly begun. It was they that 
made possible the internal commerce 
without which the West would never 
have been worth really populating. 
Without the steam trains, Texans 
would still be slaughtering gaunt 
longhorns and shipping only the 
hides; without the steam trains, Cali- 
fornia oranges and Oregon apples 
would still be strictly for local con- 
sumption. 

The great work was done by the 
nearest thing to a real dragon the 
world has known since the age of 
dinosaurs—but there were no men 
around to fear and admire the dino- 
saurs, and at their fearsome best they 
were cold beasts. The engines were 
lovable, docile, useful dragons, 
adored by generations of children 
and by those children grown up. It 
is all one lineage, from that first 
specimen to the giants that we rode 
behind until just the other day. 





N° WONDER that songs and tales 

gathered around them—“Casey 
Jones,” ““The Wreck of the Old 97.” 
No wonder that, even today, chil 
dren’s books and toys present the 
steam engines, and a delightful chil- 
dren’s record, “Sparky and the Talk- 
ing Train,” features one. The grown- 
ups, the book and record makers, 
the designers of toys, the buyers of 
gifts, cannot quite bring themselves 
toadmit that this inheritance has all 
but gone. The children first learn 
“choo-choo,” one way or another, 
but then one day they come up with 
the observed fact that the noise 
trains make is “chick-a-chick,” and 
we are soon forced out of our mem- 
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ories. In only a few places now 
in our country can a choo-choo be 
seen; in its place we have a chick-a- 
chick, which blows a whistle that 
makes a piddling sound, scientifically 
calculated for audibility and about 
as impressive as the cry of a medium- 
sized cat. 


W: ARE in immediate danger of 
losing forever a genus of crea- 
tures as well worth saving, I repeat, 
as the redwoods or the whooping 
cranes. I am a writer, not an organ- 
izer, so I am writing this piece in the 
hope of stirring up others, perhaps 
someone who does know how to or- 
ganize and get things done, to act 
to save a few steam locomotives for 
their children and for themselves. A 


TRAVEL 





number of cities at this time are ar- 
ranging or have already arranged to 
have an iron horse mounted on a 
pedestal, little more than a museum 
exhibit of a dead dragon. Surely it 
would be worthwhile to save a few 
live ones, to get the railroads to come 
together on an arrangement for run- 
ning a few steam trains in some sort 
of rotating arrangement about the 
country. 

When the steam train arrived, 
schools would let out, you may be 
sure. Or if they did not, innumerable 
parents and uncles would bring the 
small fry and gladly pay, for the 
young and for themselves, to take 
even a short ride once more behind 
a choo-choo and to stand on the 
platform and admire it. 


Venice Sinking? 


JAMES MORRIS 


Lj a sprang from the sea four- 
teen centuries ago, and to round 
its story off aesthetically—so many a 
romantic has felt—it only needs to 
sink into the sea again, with a gurgle 
and a moan. Tintoretto, in a famous 
painting, portrayed the place finally 
overwhelmed by a tidal wave. Rose 
Macaulay was planning a novel about 
the last submergence of the city, a 
city born out of the waters, and re- 
turned at last into the womb. 

Nor is the idea altogether fanciful. 
You have only to take a gondola 
down the Grand Canal, observe the 
crumbled facades about you and 
watch the thickened lapping of the 
water, to realize how precariously 
aged Venice is. Many a grand palace 
looks distinctly tottering, like a crook- 
back patrician in threadbare ermine. 
Many a bell tower leans at a discon- 
certing angle. There is a long tradi- 
tion of collapsed towers in Venice, 
from the campanile of the Caritas, 
which fell into the Grand Canal with 
such a splash that a fleet of gondolas 
was left high and dry in a neighbor- 
ing square, to St. Mark’s itself— 
which subsided gently in 1902, kill- 
ing a tabby cat which, removed to 
safety a few moments earlier, foolish- 


ly insisted upon returning to its vict- 
uals. Venice is built upon soggy 
mudbanks, and rests upon a forest 
of stakes—1,156,672, so they say, sup- 
port the Church of the Salute: no- 
body can wonder if it wobbles a bit 
now and then. 

But the city is not going to col- 
lapse from sheer senility. The palaces, 
though they often look ominously 
cracked and bulging, are substantial- 
ly built, and Venetian engineers have 
devised means of reinforcing their 
foundations by injections of concrete 
—surgery needed most urgently when 
a canal is deepened to allow the pas- 
sage of larger boats. The campaniles, 
though much feebler, are buttressed 
by hidden stanchions and supports, 
like game but rocky wisdom teeth. 
As long ago as 1688, an engineer suc- 
ceeded in straightening the toppling 
tower of the Carmine Church. Even 
earlier, in the fifteenth century, a 
Bolognese named Aristotle managed 
to restore to the vertical the leaning 
campanile of San Angelo. His meth- 
od, secret to himself, was only tem- 
porarily successful, for the very next 
day after the removal of his scaffold- 
ing the tower collapsed altogether, 
and Aristotle fled ignominiously to 
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Russia, where he helped to build the 
Kremlin. The problems facing Vene- 
tian engineers are usually peculiar 
to themselves, offering no guiding 
precedents or parallels; but we need 
not doubt that the city can at least 
be kept on its feet for a good many 
centuries to come. 


HAT IS LESS CERTAIN is whether 

its feet can be kept dry. Though 
the process is much less dramatic 
than the jeremiads imply, it is more 
or Tess true that Venice is slowly 
sinking into the waters of the lagoon. 
The Venetian lagoon is tidal and 
shallow. At high tide it is mostly 
watery. At low tide it is mostly mud. 
Within its wide crescent enclave two 
geological evolutions are now occur- 
ring: the water is going up, and the 
mud is going down. Look again at 
the houses beside you as you pass 
down the Grand Canal and you will 
notice how often the water rises 
above their doorsteps and even seeps 
into the ground floors. Centuries ago, 
the merchant-aristocrats of Venice 
used to store their bales of silk, 
damask, and brocades upon the canal 
floors of their great houses; today 
those fineries would be ruined in a 
week. 

All over Venice you may see evi- 
dence of this process—pillars that 
have been successively heightened as 
the general level of the city has been 
forced upwards. The piazza of St. 
Mark’s is nowadays often flooded by 
the spring tides—a picturesque exi- 
gency unknown to the ancients. If 
you peer over the workmen’s shoul- 
ders when they remove the paving 
stones for a drain or a water pipe, 
you may sometimes see the remains 
of another street about a yard below, 
built in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century when the lagoon was lower. 
Venice has often hitched up her skirts 
to keep clear of the damp, successive- 
ly heightening the level of streets and 
squares; but the water is gaining, so 
they say, at the rate of an inch every 
ten years—which means that in just 
3,612 years the potted azalea on the 
terrace of my third-floor apartment 
will be watered by the Grand Canal. 

This is mainly a natural phenome- 
non, but it is also in some measure 
humanly induced. The dredging of 
deep-water entrances into the lagoon 
(down which, as you may see from 
your hotel window, the white Italian 
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liners sail with incomparable grace) 
has increased the flow of the tides 
and affected the natural balance of 
the lagoon. So has the deepening of 
canals inside the city, and the con- 
stant scouring of the waterways to 
remove silt. The diversion, several 
centuries ago, of the rivers that used 
to pass through the lagoon into the 
sea has apparently (for reasons I am 
unable to master) heightened the 
level of water rather than lowered 
it. Earth tremors have contributed 
to the subsidence of the mudflats, 
but so have various industrial activi- 
ties on the mainland, and if they 
start drilling for oil—they are pros- 
pecting now—the mud may sink a 
great deal faster, and Venice with it. 


iu Is technically possible to arrest 
this movement. In Florida, I am 
told, well-heeled communities threat- 
ened with subsidence by neighboring 
oil drills have been successfully 
propped up: salt water has been in- 





jected into cavities under the soil to 
replace pressures lost by the removal 
of oil. This would, though, be pro. 
hibitively expensive for Venice, and 
the city engineers do not even con- 
sider it as a possibility. No, they say, 
for the moment we must just wait 
and see. It is a slow emergency, like 
the ones that sometimes threaten the 
Mississippi towboats (“Time for a 
cup of coffee,” as a towboat captain 
once remarked to me, “before we 
get thinking what to do”). A: the 
moment the engineers are more con- 
cerned with keeping the place up- 
right and healthy than with res: ving 
her from a distant and still !ypo- 
thetical fate. Still, if the romantics 
bide their time, they may yet see the 
old sea mistress obeying her obvious 
destiny—her towers and mansions 
slipping in lurches beneath the inud, 
until only the high golden baubles 
of St. Mark’s remain fitfully glitter- 
ing through the water, and ali the 
rest is seaweed. 


Homage to Sir Jacob 


HILTON 


an THE DEATH of Sir Jacob Ep- 
stein in London on August 20, 
one of the strangest artistic careers of 
modern times has come to an end. 
Epstein was the rare example of a 
serious modern artist whose career 
had been safeguarded by the public 
rather than the community of fellow 
artists. For decades he enjoyed a re- 
nowned international patronage. He 
was one of the very few artists of our 
time to have faced the temptations 
of success on a grand scale and come 
through with his artistic soul intact. 

He had not always been the pub- 
lic’s darling. Very few artists of the 
twentieth century had to face a more 
vilifying campaign of insult and 
abuse, but of course the intensity of 
this campaign was a testimony to 
Epstein’s public standing. He might 
remark in his Autobiography that he 
had had “to create heroic works from 
time to time in my studio, without 
commissions and with little or no 
encouragement from official bodies,” 
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but he clearly regarded such a state 
of affairs—which most serious artists 
for a hundred years have looked 
upon as the normal condition of 
existence—as an exceptional and tem. 
porary circumstance. If his monu- 
ments were often abused and even 
disfigured, it was because they occu- 
pied positions of prominence in the 
public eye. 

Epstein was, moreover, the greatest 
portrait sculptor of the age, the suc 
cessor to Rodin in this genre, and no 
sculptor since Rodin had enjoyed a 
distinction comparable to his in the 
realm of sponsorship. His subjects in- 
cluded the most celebrated names in 
the cultural and political life of our 
time. All in all, there was something 
old-fashioned, something utterly un- 
modern, in the vigor and combative. 
ness with which Epstein conducted 
his public life as an artist. He seems 
never to have accepted the twentieth 
century idea of the artist’s isolation. 

He was obviously a man of ex- 
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traordinary character and a tireless 
will, and yet I think he was able to 
succeed in this highly untypical 
career largely by reason of a single 
decision. Epstein was born in 1880 
on New York’s lower East Side, the 
son of Jewish immigrants. He studied 
art in New York and then in Paris, 
but very early in his life as an artist— 
in 1905, when he was twenty-five—he 
decided in live in England. It was 
not only a geographical choice but a 
mor! and aesthetic decision as well. 
Above all, it was a decision about the 
life of art in the twentieth century. 
Epstcin had never felt at ease in the 
boheinian artists’ milieu of Paris; he 
hated the life of the cafés. (For a 
sculptor to have turned his back on 
Paris in the year 1905 constitutes in 
itself, I think, a historic distinction 
of a kind.) A brief return to New 
York ruled out his native city. He 
chose London, and thereby deter- 
mined his whole future course. 


_ SARGENT before him, Epstein 
thus consciously chose to become 
an English rather than a French 
artist. In both instances there may 
have been an element of shrewd cal- 
culation, but in both cases too there 
was something fundamental at stake. 
In electing to be English they voted 
themselves out of the modern move- 
ment and threw the fate of their art 
on the mercy of the public. Although 
Sargent was One of the most gifted 
painters of his time, he succumbed 
in the end to the terms of his own 
success and only rarely lived up to 
the brilliance of his talent. Epstein, 
however, succeeded in becoming 
something more than the Sargent of 
sculpture. Perhaps it was his hum- 
bler origin, together with that 
legendary tenacity which inspired so 
many gifted Jews of his generation 
to pursue ideal goals, which pro- 
vided him with a solid defense 
against corruption. 

Epstein did not, to be sure, come 
out entirely free of losses. No artist 
of the period turned his back on 
Paris with impunity. The isolation of 
London from the modern movement 


s was profound, and one sees the effect 


of that isolation wherever Epstein 
tried to essay a truly modernist state- 
ment. It is for this reason, I think, 
that his portrait sculptures are so 
much greater than his other work, 
and are so much more his own than 
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his carvings and monuments. The 
latter remain fixed in the style and 
thinking of the period before the First 
World War—the period when Ep- 
stein saw a good deal of Modigliani 
and Brancusi—when the influence of 
African, Egyptian, and other alien 
styles was beginning to make itself 
felt in avant-garde circles. For artists 
of the School of Paris, the violent 
eclecticism of this influence was ulti- 
mately transmuted into a variety of 
authentic and original styles; but on 
his own in London, isolated from the 
intellectual ferment which trans- 
formed alien images into new and 
complex ideas, Epstein was never 
able to carry through that side of his 
art to a truly individual statement. 
In the formal clumsiness and intel- 
lectual confusion of his “modern” 
pieces, we see the price he paid for 
his English provincialism. 


ko THIS REASON, 

has had little influence on 
younger artists in England and 
America. At a moment when sculp- 
ture has been passing through some- 
thing of a renaissance on both sides 
of the Atlantic, Epstein has not 
counted as an influence on anybody. 
It may be that in some remote way 
the younger generation of English 
sculptors owes him something by way 
of his moral example, but his sculp- 
ture is certainly not regarded as a 
source of ideas. It is too individual 
and at the same time too traditional. 
It is least of all a doorway into the 
next phase of modernism, and it is 
that which is the principal raison 
d’étre of sculpture in England today. 
Even now, to be “modern” still con- 
stitutes a conscious aesthetic decision 
for an artist in England—and it is 
this decision which English sculptors 
have now taken—whereas an artist 
in Paris or New York decides to be 
modern at precisely the same mo- 


too, Epstein 
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ment he decides to become an artist. 

It was in his great series of portraits 
that Epstein’s art came to its full 
glory and power. He worked in the 
tradition of Rodin, and yet he sub- 
mitted this tradition to the demands 
of a very personal mode of expres- 
sionism. This too was a mark of Ep- 
stein’s distance from the School of 
Paris. Of all the modern styles, ex- 
pressionism is the least dependent on 
intellectual clarity and the most vul- 
nerable to the pressures of sensibility 
and passion. Rodin may have pro- 
vided Epstein with a syntax for his 
portrait style, but it was Sir Jacob's 
own expressive power that made 
his work in this genre unique. 

Of Epstein as a portrait artist one 


RECORDS 


could almost say that he was l«ss a 
creator—in the intellectual se se— 
than a collaborator: the ravag:s of 
time on the human visage wer~ al- 
ways his “first impression.” In the 
great series of master portrait: by 
which his name will go down to )os- 
terity—the busts of Conrad, Eins‘: in, 
Weizmann, Shaw, and Haile Selassie, 
as well as the many exquisite, sens ial 
women who posed for him—it was 
the mark of physical decay, the scars 
of experience on those human faces, 
which formed the expressive locus of 
his final image. In this realm, where 
feeling counted for a great deal, Ep- 
stein could get along supremely well 
without the intellectual refinements 
of Paris. 


Music of the Streets 


NAT HENTOFF 


y 1s the contention of Tony Schwartz, 
a thirty-six-year-old New Yorker 
for whom a tape recorder is a con- 
stant third ear, that there is much 
more music in the streets than we 
realize. 

In New York 19 (Folkways), 
Schwartz has focused on a study of 
“the folklore of the community in 
which I live.” Postal Zone 19 in New 
York is bounded by Sixtieth Street on 
the north, Forty-eighth Street on the 
south, the Hudson on the west, and 
Fifth Avenue and the Rockefeller 
Center enclave on the east. 

Among the music makers he has 
collected therein are street players, 
theater barkers, pen criers (“. .. you 
can go downtown, uptown, into 
town, in the summertime, in the 





wintertime. .. All the way through, 
you'll never get a pen like this. . . 
You can write Yiddish, English. . . 
You can print; you can sketch with 
this very same pen”), children, street 
preachers, a Puerto Rican religious 
service, a molten Negro gospel tune, 
and several other daily local music 
events that are not covered by the 
New York Times or Musical America. 

Schwartz's biggest success to date 
is 1, 2, 3 and a Zing Zing Zing (Folk- 
ways), subtitled “Street Games and 
Songs of the Children of New York 
City.” In it he recorded Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Jewish, Irish, and 
other children in an area two blocks 
wide and twenty blocks long in west 
midtown Manhattan. “In the folk 
process,” Schwartz explains in his 
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notes for the set, “songs are generally 
passed along from adult to child. In 
street games and songs, the process 
differs; they are passed from child to 
child.” 

There’s a dithyrambic section, 
“Rhythm,” that “was recorded in the 
basement of a housing-project apart- 
ment building.” Negro and Puerto 
Rican teen-agers accompany their 
singing with “one bongo drum, sev- 
eral chairs, a long wide wooden 
bench, metal waste baskets, several 
sticks, a hair comb covered with tis- 
sue paper and an empty Pepsi-Cola 
bottle.” The album also contains 
some of the most naturally flowing 
singing ever recorded—a twelve-year- 
old girl leading a group of children 
in songs she’d learned at Fresh Air 
Fund camps. 


A MORE DETAILED sound sketch by 
Schwartz of urban “folk” speech 
thythms is The New York Taxi 
Driver (Spontaneous, in-the-cab 
recordings of actual New York City 
cab drivers,” Columbia). “Now if 
I go home and give her a good 
day’s pay,” one driver describes his 
union, “she’s happy. She’s happy, I’m 
happy. Avoid all trouble. She’s got 
the kids ready to say as soon as I 
come in the house, ‘How much did 
you make today, Daddy?’ Out in the 
street, they'll call out, ‘Daddy, how 
much did you make today?’ ‘Shut up, 
will ya, you want everyone to know 
my business?’ ” 

Schwartz was trained as a commer- 
cial artist. His now full-time involve- 
ment in “sound hunting” began in 
1946 when he bought a wire recorder 
to make off-the-air recordings of 
folk-music broadcasts. Gradually the 
avocation took up more and more 
of his time, and now, besides creating 
albums, Schwartz does sound tracks 
for films and TV shows, radio 
and TV commercials based on street 
speech and attitudes, radio programs, 
and even an occasional night-club 
turn with his tape machines at the 
Baq Room on Sixth Avenue between 
Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Streets. 

Schwartz’s WNYC radio program 
Sounds of My City (Folkways) won 
the first-place Prix Italia in the 
World Radio Festival at Rimini 
three years ago. He had originally 
prepared a version of the program 
for CBS, which had balked at paying 
the $2,000 initiation fee for the 
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festival When WNYC finally en- 
tered the program, the cost was as- 
sumed by the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. 

The album, like several other 
Schwartz collections (most notably 
Music in the Streets and Millions of 
Musicians, Folkways), is a startling 
reminder of the uniqueness of the 
familiar. There are sounds of ships, 
shoeshine boys, the staccato matter- 
of-factness of doormen at strip joints, 
and the vigorously diversified music 
and speech textures of the language 
groups within the city. A particularly 
vivid skein of examples is made up of 
a Jewish Friday-night religious serv- 
ice at home, a jaunty Italian saint’s- 
day parade, a vibrant Puerto Rican 
store-front church service; and an 
eighteenth-century hymn, “Joy to 
the World,” transformed by a Har- 
lem choir a week before Christmas 
into a much clearer illustration of 
where the indigenous Afro-American 
beat in jazz came from than any jazz 
history book offers. 

The same Sounds of My City, 
which is composed in large part of 
excerpts from other Schwartz al- 
bums, also has caught such city 
sounds as politicians and their sound 
trucks (“My opponent has no pro- 
gram. His ten years of inactivity, un- 
availability, and futility have dem- 
onstrated that he has no program”); 
spitting, wailing cats at three in the 
morning; and the buoyantly unself- 
conscious play speech of a fourteen- 
month-old. 


| was SCHWARTZ who made the 
first recorded documentary of the 
Puerto Rican experience in New 
York (Nueva York, Folkways). The 
project, begun in 1948, took eight 
years and is a painfully evocative 
self-portrait of the emigrants. A 
mordant juke-box record, “A Puerto 
Rican Peasant in New York,” is 
played as a Puerto Rican translates 
the lyrics into English. The languid 
background guitars contrast ironical- 
ly with the determined words: “I am 
going back to Puerto Rico even if I 
have to go back swimming. There, 
even just eating bananas, I will go 
through life singing.” 

Schwartz includes a West Side 
woman’s comments on the “filth and 
misery” of the Puerto Ricans on the 
streets between West End Avenue 
and Riverside Drive. (“I wish they 
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Central 
Intelligence and 
National 
Security 


by HARRY HOWE RANSOM. “This 
rather horrifying little book is the 
best study I have encountered — in- 
deed, almost the only serious study 
that exists—of a phenomenon of mod- 
ern American government of the ut- 
most interest, of possibly dangerous 
significance, and of which most 
Americans are alinost totally igno- 
rant .. .”—WALTER MILLIS, 

N. Y. Times Book Review $4.75 


The 
United States 
and China 


COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


by JOHN KING FAIRBANK. “This is 
an indispensable book for thoughtful 
people who wish to examine intelli- 
gently the perplexing problem of 
America’s relations with Communist 
China.”—c. MARTIN WILBUR, 

N.Y. Times Book Review $5.50 


Smolensk Under 
Soviet Rule 


by MERLE FAINSOD. ‘A particu- 
larly happy choice made Professor 
Fainsod responsible for editing . . . 
the records of the [Communist Party 
organization of Smolensk] . . . Pro- 
fessor Fainsod is to be warmly con- 
gratulated . . . for having distilled 
out of this formidable mass of ma- 
terial a human story which is fas- 
cinating and illuminating . . . quite 
easily absorbed even by the non- 
specialist reader.”— Times Literary 
Supplement (London) $8.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


Harvard 


University Press 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 








hadn’t come here in the first place. 
They aren’t welcome.”) For counter- 
point, there are stories by Puerto 
Ricans of hostile engagements with 
landlords and the oppressive apart- 
ments once they get them. There’s a 
Puerto Rican teen-ager who says: 
“They come by and watch us dancing 
out in the street and they think it’s 
terrible and disgusting; but you 
know, they do the same thing too, 
only in night clubs.” 

Nueva York contains Puerto Rican 
children learning English by telling 
the story of Little Red Riding Hood 
(“You have a big eyes ... you have a 
big mouth . . . O.K., my mother, I 
come for take a lunch to you... The 
family sit in the bed and eat good 
fruit”), along with a teacher’s reac- 
tion (“We find it difficult to teach 
children who are hungry . . . the spe- 
cial class is to teach them English, 
but before you can teach them Eng- 
lish, you’ve got to make them warm 
and comfortable”’). 

Schwartz has several works in prog- 
ress: an album on the folklore of 
foods, involving sound expeditions 
to foreign restaurants; a study of a 
pawnshop and its clients; a survey 
of superstitions; an investigation of 
what children think of their teachers; 
and an album of people’s reactions to 
radio and TV. He has also recorded 
for Vanguard The Sound of Chil- 
dren, a series of conversations among 
children. 


— AVERAGE album I make,” 
says Schwartz, “takes about five 
years. Some have required only one 
year and others take as much as 
nine.” He has also done a boxing 
documentary that was originally 
commissioned by a major label, “but 
they felt it was too sad. They wanted 
more of the glory of it all and 
couldn’t stand the tragedy.” 

Schwartz works with a Nagra, a 
Swiss tape recorder that weighs six- 
teen pounds. He carries it nearly all 
the time, since he never knows when 
he’ll hear a city sound he wants to 
file. ““The best recordings I’ve done,” 
Schwartz notes, “‘are those I’ve made 
openly. If you can establish a rela- 
tionship with the people you record, 
you can have a ton of equipment and 
they won't feel self-conscious. Sure, I 
suppose you can call what I do 
‘candid’ recordings, but by ‘candid’ I 
mean frank, not hidden.” 
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The Uses of Adversity 


SAUL BELLOW 


ive Famiizs, by Oscar Lewis. Basic 

Books. $5.50. 
To the writing of this book, Profes- 
sor Lewis has brought several sound 
ideas. He points out that “many 
Americans, thanks to the anthro- 
pologists, know more about the cul- 
ture of some isolated tribe in New 
Guinea, with a total population of 
500 souls, than about the way of life 
of millions of villagers in India or 
Mexico and other underdeveloped 
nations which are destined to play so 
crucial a role in the international 
scene.” I am willing to grant that 
such ignorance may be dangerous, 
though I believe that thought and 
imagination can make good the de- 
fect and I am by no means convinced 
that an increase in information will 
inevitably alter our mental and 
spiritual condition. I prefer to in- 
terpret Professor Lewis’s remark as 
a reproach to those of his colleagues 
who are still investigating terms of 
kinship among the Paiute — what 
does it profit me to learn how to 
address the cousins of my mother- 
in-law in that tongue?—and who 
shun the majority of mankind. He 
has decided that the lives of peasants 
and of dwellers in the slums of 
Mexico City would repay close 
scrutiny, and he is right about that. 
His results are valuable and, to me, 
fascinating. In elaborate detail he 
describes the daily existence of five 
families, borrowing (rather apolo- 





getically) a device from the novel- 
“a day as the unit of study,” in his 
own words. It makes him needlessly 
uneasy. “Actually,” he says, “it has as 
many advantages for science as for 
literature and provides an excellent 
medium for combining the scientific 
and humanistic aspects of anthro 
pology.” He calls his method “eth- 
nographic realism.” I suppose he 
will need a heavy cover to protect 
himself from the gibes and blows of 
his colleagues, their cries of “sub- 
jectivity” and “bias.” “Ethnographic 
realism” sounds suitably thick and 
I hope it will shield him. 


: Ee First of Mr. Lewis’s families 
still lives in the village and 
works the land, planting plums, cof- 
fee, avocados, and corn—mostly corn. 
The bed of Pedro Martinez and his 
wife stands in the kitchen behind 
a barrier of empty plum crates. At 
night Pedro adjusts “the wooden 
board which served as a door a 
night to keep out the animals.” The 
tale of the Martinez family is old, 
brief, and familiar—poverty, primi- 
tive simplicity, hard labor. The con- 
dition of the Gémez family in the 
vecindad or tenement of Mexico 
City near the Thieves’ Market is 
different rather than better: 

“Of the 5.2 million dwellings re 
ported in the Mexican census of 
1950, 60 per cent had only one room 
and 25 per cent two rooms; 70 pet 
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Awards For Exceptional Reporting 


For a description of the kind of reporting that has earned The Reporter and its 
writers a total of 16 major journalism awards since 1953, we'd like to quote the 
judges who gave us the 1957 Sigma Delta Chi Award for “distinguished public 
service in magazine journalism” for Paul Jacobs’ article “Clouds From Nevada,” 
the first detailed report on the perils of atomic fallout. The national journalism 
society’s citation reads: 


“In a year that was notable for the number of excellent magazine articles ful- 
filling important public service functions, Paul Jacobs’ report on the AEC’s 
weapons-testing program was outstanding. 


“Official secrecy hampered his investigation; the climate of public opinion in- 
sured that the question raised by his disclosures would be unpopular. Yet he dug 
out a comprehensive set of facts—and presented them compellingly—so that 
Americans were alerted to a real danger and provoked to a discussion of policies 
that have deep significance for people everywhere.” 
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cent of all houses were made of 
adobe, wood, poles and rods, or 
rubble, and only 18 per cent of brick 
and masonry. Only 17 per cent had 
private, piped water... . 

“Monthly income per capita per 
household ranged [in this particular 
vecindad| from 23 to 500 pesos 
($3-$40).” These are by no means 
the lowest living standards in 
Mexico City, says Professor Lewis. 


He adds that the possession of a_ 


radio—seventy-nine per cent of the 
households have them—no longer in- 
dicates wealth. I would go further; 
it is probably indispensable to mod- 
ern poverty. 

The accounts of the families of 
Sanchez and Gutiérrez are explora- 
tions of the situation of the modern 
poor who only yesterday were peas- 
ants and now belong to the drab 
swarms of the city. Gutiérrez is a 
gadgeteer and works at home; he 
fills up toy bottles, and schemes in- 
effectually. Sanchez is a restaurant 
worker. Their families are large, for 
these common-law marriages and 
polygamous connections seem un- 
usually fertile. Their houses are 
malodorous, wretched, and crowded, 
their diet is of the worst, and they 
are perhaps even shabbier in their 
factory-made clothing than they 
were in the calzones and shawls of 
former times. 

The lives of all these people are 
filled with anxious calculations 
about the penny, the centavo. 
Yet if the poor did not center their 
anxious and repetitious cares upon 
the penny, they would endanger a 
long-established balance. I am not 
speaking here as an economist. I am 
thinking rather of scarcity as the 
foundation of a system of reality 
which the rich share with the poor. 
It is by no means the only system of 
reality known to mankind, and it 
would take an enemy of mankind to 
call it the best, but it is certainly 
the oldest and most universal system 
that exists. 


 caabrens Lewis's account of pov- 
erty is in some details exotic (the 
Indian villager in the Mexican cap- 
ital), but the strange quickly shades 
into the familiar. Agustin Gémez, a 
bus driver, rising at four in the morn- 
ing, feels “particularly weak, empty, 
and unable to carry on” until after 
the breakfast his wife does not pre- 
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pare for him (he has lately been 
impotent with her). “Agustin crossed 
the narrow space between the cot 
and the foot of the big bed and 
entered the kitchen, turning on a 
bare electric light that glared through 
the open doorway into the bedroom. 
Ordinarily he used ,a flashlight; 
today he wanted to annoy his wile. 
But the sleepers, their faces covered 
by blankets, did not stir. Agustin 
poured a glassful of dark green 
liquid from a pot on the stove and 
drank it down, grimacing as he did 
so. A street-curer had prescribed it 
along with a pint of pulque . . . He 
used the toilet, then looked for a 
comb on the cluttered back ledge 
of the wash tub that served as kitchen 
sink. The sink was full of water, for 
Rosa used it to save water when the 
landlord turned it on briefly several 
times a day. Not finding a comb, he 
dipped his hand in the water and 
plastered down his hair with his 
fingers. He rinsed his mouth with 
clean water from a jug and washed 
his hands gingerly, drying them on 
a corner of the table-cloth.” He is 
off to work, then, until far into the 
night, stopping to rest only briefly 
with his patient and youthful mis- 
tress, by whom he has a child. 


Pipe apiag GUTIERREZ wears shorts 
of sacking and never ties his 
shoelaces because he believes they 
shorten the life of the shoe. About 
him, like a pack rat, he keeps scraps 
of iron and machinery, old bottles, 
bicycle parts, a broken-down Pepsi- 
Cola cooler. He pays one hundred 
pesos ($8) a month on a television 
set costing seventy-five hundred. Not 
only does it bring him a peso or two 
a day from children who come to 
watch the programs, but he confi- 
dently hopes to sell the machine at 
a profit. He is the founder, also, of 
a loan society and the author of a 




















number of improbable schemes. He 
hopes, for instance, to sell to the 
municipal government his plan for 
a new type of brothel. Julia, his 
wife in free union, is his senior by 
twelve years, a grandmother; she 
peddles towels in the streets. 


| THE Doors of the houses of 
Gutiérrez, Gomez, and Sanchez 
are open and the neighbors and rela- 
tives come and go, gossiping, con- 
sulting, confessing, eating; and with 
the noisy squalor there is a vitality 
which seems to vanish whe the 
poor attain the privacy and cleanli- 
ness of the middle classes—when ap- 
parently there is no reality with 
which to replace the one anciently 
founded on labor and hardship. Dr. 
Lewis has included for contras: one 
nouveau riche family, the Castros. 
They are a family, as Olive: La 
Farge correctly observes in his fore- 
word, “to dismay Chekhov, to stand 
Zola’s hair on end.” Mr. La Farge 
mentions the rarity among the poor 
families of contentment or happi- 
ness, the absence of demonstrative 
affection and the gentler, less util- 
itarian emotions. But the boredom 
of the Castros is a form of suffering 
which the poor are spared, and | 
can’t entirely agree that among the 
poor the utilitarian emotions pre- 
vail at all times over the rest. Julia 
Gutiérrez uses coarse, language and 
smells of alcohol, but she has settled 
down with Guillermo—who shows 
slight sexual interest in her—because 
he needed her help. “She became 
fond of him and the children [his 
children], even though she realized 
that in this relationship she would 
have to give more than she received.” 
At night Julia talks about the high 
prices and her difficulties in selling 
towels, but, she says, as she sits 
drinking beer with her neighbors. 
“hope dies last.” Some of the older 
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women seem to be particularly 
decent and humane. “I am a child 


of God. I don’t even know how old 
Iam,” says Lupita Linares, the wife 
in free union of Sanchez. Urban 
poverty is not likely to take away 
the folk wisdom and humaneness of 
these peasants. Nor, on the other 


side, is it likely that the radio will 
lift their gloom. 

The lives of the Castros with their 
new wealth stand as a warning 
that the heart may empty as the 
belly fills. Wild, senseless, random 
spending can appease for only a 
moment the terrible rage of Isabel 
Castro against her frightful husband 
and their sons. The anarchy de- 
scribed in this family is, I believe, 
a common and universal character- 
istic of middle-class life, and what 
we feel as the dullness of that life is 
the effect of the policing and repres- 
sion by the conventional will. Hu- 
man history can fairly be described 
upon one level as the history of 
scarcity, and now that technology 
extends the promise of an increase 
of wealth we had better be aware 
of a poverty of the soul as terrible 
as that of the body. The lives of 
the poor move us, awaken compas- 
sion, but improvement of their lot 
merely by the increase of goods and 
comforts deprives them of the sense 
of reality based upon their experi- 
ence of scarcity. 


What Is She? 


Dp SYLVIA, 

Your book* is a delight. It will 
be widely read by all those interested 
in Joyce, Hemingway, Scott Fitzger- 
ald, etc. And by those who participat- 
ed, even in a small way, in the mad 
twenties. Besides, how could anyone 
concerned with Franco-American 
relations possibly ignore it? You 
know that we are legion; just think 
of the excitement recently caused by 
your exhibit of the “Années Vingt” 
so handsomely staged by the U.S. 
embassy in Paris. I should certainly 
review it if I could only think of a 
way of handling so personal a 
volume of memoirs. 

For the tone of voice throughout 
your book—and this is what makes it 
so attractive—is inalienably yours. 
While reading it I felt that you were 
simply talking there across the table. 
In telling of your first meeting with 
Joyce in the summer of 1920, for in- 
stance, you throw in this paragraph: 

“There, indeed, was Ezra, stretched 


*SHAKESPEARE AND CoMPANY, by Sylvia 
Beach. Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. 
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out in a big armchair. According to 
an article of mine in the Mercure de 
France, Pound was wearing a becom- 
ing blue shirt matching his eyes, but 
he wrote to me immediately to say 
that he had never had blue eyes at 
all. So I take back the blue eyes.” 
That is precisely your modest, 
charming self that your friends have 
long admired. But how you manage 
to get it down on paper without 
spoiling it remains a mystery. The 
same quality is apparent in the de- 
licious story of how you succeeded 
in passing off on Frank Harris a 
copy of Louisa May Alcott’s Little 
Women as exciting “hot stuff’ for 
train reading. It is also present in 
your account of the dinner with 
Arthur Symons and Havelock Ellis, 
the one regaling himself as a fin 
gourmet and the other limited to 
mere vegetables and plain water. As 
it is in the story of the distinguished- 
looking lady in black bowing like 
royalty to everybody at the opening 
of Antheil’s Ballet-Mécanique in 
1925—who turned out to be your 
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Perhaps the most 
important book on 
strategy to appear 
since World War II 


STRATEGY 
IN THE 
MISSILE 

AGE 


by Bernard Brodie 


RESENTING a sound basis 

for strategy in the era of 
thermonuclear weapons, here is 
a balanced analysis of the mili- 
tary challenge of the 1960’s — 
stressing the prevention, not the 
waging, of future wars, $6.50 
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MORE wide-sweeping pic- 

ture than has ever before 
been presented of the period 
when democracy on the rise 
clashed with the established con- 
cepts of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and privilege. This volume, The 
Challenge, covers the period 
1760-1791; a sequel, The Strug- 
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own concierge and naturally knew 
everyone. 

This is about where I came in, 
Sylvia. Our first encounter took 
place just after my freshman year 
when, like most alert Americans in 
Paris, I dropped in at 12 rue de 
l'Odéon, under the hanging metal 
sign representing a _ Frenchified 
Shakespeare, to buy a copy of 
Ulysses. That was a reprint of the 
original Ulysses in 732 pages with 
several misprints per page, which 
you had labored so to bring out in 
Paris after it had been banned in all 
English-speaking countries. Quite an 
adventure to smuggle it through our 
customs, but no self-respecting trav- 
eler dared return without one. No 
wonder that Lawrence sent emis- 
saries as imposing as Richard Al- 
dington and Aldous Huxley and 
finally came himself to urge you to 
publish Lady Chatterley’s Lover! 
Your paragraph explaining why you 
couldn’t take on that assignment 
would be more convincing if you 
had stressed that Lawrence’s novel, 
already published in Florence in the 
same circumstances that had gov- 
erned your issuing of Ulysses, did not 
really need your services. 

As you doubtless recognized even 
then, I really belonged on the other 
side of the rue de l’'Odéon because 
of Adrienne Monnier’s Maison des 
Amis des Livres at No. 7, which 
specialized in the best of French 
literature. Both you and Adrienne 
maintained circulating libraries—a 
very new idea in France at the time 
—and neither of you ever com- 
promised as to the quality of the 
books you lent and sold. The photo- 
graphs of writers cluttering the walls 
of your two shops clearly indicated 
in advance who were your private 
gods. And many of us suspected that 
occasionally photographs and gods 
crossed the street. 

But your gods were not always 
mine. (I wish I had been there when 
Jack Kahane arrived and asked 
about Joyce: “How’s God?”) Natu- 
rally your memoirs center about 
Joyce—after all, you were his closest 
friend and only publisher for many 
years, during which anyone could 
see him sitting by your desk and 
conferring with you—but your read- 
ers will be grateful to you for pro- 
viding such a general picture of the 
twenties and thirties in Paris. We 
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didn’t always get from you the Con- 
tact Editions, the limited publica- 
tions of Harry and Caresse Crosby, 
the Transatlantic Review, This Quar- 
ter, or transition (of which you tell 
the stories here), simply for their 
fragments of Work in Progress. 

I, for one, am grateful for every 
word you say about André Gide, 





Valéry Larbaud, and Jean Schlum- 
berger, ever ready to spring to the 
defense of your idealistic endeavor 
with subscriptions, funds, and private 
readings. 

By the way, you know as well as 
anyone that Gide’s Geneviéve was 
not a play (p. 211), that Fargue was 
not one of the official founders of 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (p. 
150), and that Musset’s famous line, 
which Valéry claimed not to under- 
stand, does not read as you give it 
(p. 159). 

But such slight inaccuracies would 
naturally pop up in your conversa- 
tion, as in anyone’s else’s. Especially 
in yours, Sylvia, since you talk of so 
many disparate things here. What 
is much more important, you have 


preserved in your writing the best of 
your conversation—the gentle, pre. 
cise tone of voice you inherited {rom 
that long line of Presbyterian minis. 
ters and took over to Paris during 
the First World War. No one with 
such sharp features as yours has ever 
spoken with such uniform kindness 
of his friends and enemies. 

What a shame that so many are 
gone who contributed to the ex. 
citing literary life of those ays! 
Adrienne Monnier would partic«:lar- 
ly have reveled in your account nd, 
inviting a group of writers to her 
apartment, would have celebrate:! its 
appearance with one of her in om- 
parable roast chickens precede:| by 
the familiar quiche lorraine that \ou 
have forgotten to mention. 

Your recent honorary doctorate 
from the University of Buftalo, 
while it can’t altogether substitute 
for such intimate ceremonies, has ‘he 
advantage of telling a larger pulilic 
how you served, during those twenty 
years until your friendly shop was 
closed by Nazi intervention, as an 
ideal cultural ambassadress for things 
American and British. Even though 
“comparisons are odorous,” as your 
partner’s Dogberry says, it is hard to 
imagine a British Council or a usis 
doing so effectively what you did in 
our beloved Sixth Arrondissement. I 
wish I could think of a way of 
reviewing your fascinating book. 
Cordially, 

Justin O’Brien 


Philosophy’s Knight-Errant 


WILLIAM BARRETT 


M* PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT, by Ber- 


trand Russell. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.75. 


The story is told that when Alfred 
North Whitehead and _ Bertrand 
Russell were collaborating on Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, Whitehead one 
day interrupted their session with a 
remark that he had been puzzling 
over for some time: “You know, 
Bertie, there are two kinds of people 
in the world—the muddle-headed 
and the simple-minded. I am mud- 
dle-headed; you, Bertie, are simple- 
minded.” 

Whitehead might just as well have 





said “introverted” and “extroverted,” 
though the terms were not then 
coined; but it was, in any case, a 
moment of oracular insight on 
Whitehead’s part, to be confirmed 
by the later careers of the two men. 
They came out of the same intel- 
lectual background, had much the 
same intellectual training, were 
products of a thoroughly homoge- 
neous English culture, and they were 
intense and clese collaborators for 
ten years; yet, when their collabora- 
tion was over, Whitehead went off 
on his own to build an intricate, 
almost labyrinthine philosophical 
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system, while Russell continued 
uninterruptedly and __ beautifully 
“simple-minded” to the end. (The 
term is descriptive, not pejorative.) 
Their histories suggest that a man’s 
philosophy, as his total way of see- 
ing the world, is something like 
a pe sonal fate, inextricably bound 
up with his own individual bent of 


mind 


x sus eighty-eighth year, Russell's 
I imple-mindedness, as shown in 
this book, is as umshakable as 
ever. Though he candidly admits to 
what he thinks now were his own 
philosophic errors in the past, Rus- 
sell is just as unable as ever to see 
any virtue in philosophies that take 
a radically different point of de- 
parture from his own. In summing 
up the themes of sixty years of 
philosophizing, Russell is hardly an 
old man who has abdicated from the 
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wars. He is still the knight-errant of 
philosophy, wielding the sword of 
polemic with an undiminished vigor 
and dexterity. Can one ever quite 
imagine Bertrand Russell as.an old 
man? 

There is good reason for this 
polemic: in contemporary British 
philosophy, where Russell once held 
the center of the stage, he has been 
superseded by the figures of G. E. 
Moore and Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
As an old warrior, Russell does not 
take this treatment lying down, and 
he makes no bones about saying 
that the direction which-the young- 
er British philosophers are now tak- 
ing is all wrong. The issues he raises 
are not likely to be settled, if they 
ever are settled, for some years. It 
is still too early to say what Rus- 
sell’s permanent contributions to 
philosophy are and what his rank in 
the history of philosophy will be. 
He has taken so many tacks and 
turns in his long and checkered 
career that it is even difficult for 
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BUT AFTER YOU’VE READ William Costello’s new, absorb- 
ing book-length study for The New Republic of Richard 
Nixon, you'll agree that thinking and knowing are not the 
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himself in this book to make any 
unified summing up: But even if 
the Russell era in philosophy has 
passed, as some of the younger 
British aver, and his eventual reputa- 
tion as a philosopher drops sharply, 
he would still have to be reckoned 
as one of the truly great men of this 
century. 

This greatness lies in the direction 
of the French philosophe of the 
eighteenth century—the bold initi- 
ator of ideas, the rational critic of 
society, champion of an unpopular 
justice, and the gay wit. Indeed, 
there is something altogether of the 
eighteenth century about Russell, a 
quality in which he rather resem- 
bles, though in other respects they 
are worlds apart, the only other in- 
dubitably great Englishman of this 
century, Winston Churchill. Both 
have a strangely archaic quality in 
the modern plebeian jungle, and 
yet both have been so thoroughly 
immersed in the modern world that 
few other contemporaries can claim 
to have lived so at the height of 
their times. Both have an aristo- 
cratic gaiety of mind, and an obvi- 
ous relish of life. It must be some- 
thing of a trial for the “good” 
people to see Bertrand Russell, this 
irreverent man, living so long and 
so energetically, and obviously hav- 
ing such a high old time of it. 


HIS BOOK contains a number of 

fairly technical chapters dealing 
with matters of logical theory. 
Though they are written with Rus- 
sell’s usual lucidity and do not go 
very much into technical detail, they 
will probably be of most interest to 
the student of philosophy. Russell 
could hardly write an intellectual 
autobiography without attending to 
such logical matters, since the one 
book he has written, or collaborated 
on, that is bound to last is the 
monumental Principia Mathematica, 
which attempted to derive the whole 
of mathematics from pure logic. 
This is something of a paradox in 
Russell’s career: though as a human 
being he has been a celebrated and 
controversial figure before the popu- 
lar mind, his most important work 
is of a technicality that closes it 
off from the average person. Prin- 
cipia Mathematica opened the door 
upon a new branch of inquiry, 
mathematical logic. But here too 
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the sons have moved beyond the 
father; the developments within 
mathematical logic since the work of 
Russell and Whitehead have been 
such as to return mathematical logic 
itself to the departments of mathe. 
matics. Here and there a few hold- 
outs still teach this subject in the 
philosophy departments of the uni- 
versities, but they are obviously out 
of place, and they are not <loing 
the really important work. Russell 
still argues for his own older view- 
that mathematics can be derived 
from pure logic—but his arguiments 
seem much weaker now against the 
course of historical developmen: that 
has made mathematical logic itself 
a branch of mathematics. 

For the general reader theve are 
two chapters that will probably prove 
most interesting as a revelation of 
the human side of Russell’s thought: 
Ill, “First Efforts,” which inciudes 
extracts from a boyhood diary of 
1883 in which Russell confesses the 
first waverings in his religious | «ith; 
and XVII, “The Retreat from 
Pythagoras,” which traces the guiding 
thread of his life as a movement 
away from the magical belief in the 
eternal world of mathematics toward 
the human world of the here and 
now. The diary has a painful Vic 
torian seriousness about it, altogether 
different from the apparently flip- 
pant surface of so much of Russell’s 
writing; and-in recounting his de- 
parture from the world of mathe. 
matical abstraction, Russell tells how 
during the First World War he used 
to watch young men leaving in troop 
trains to be slaughtered on the 
Somme, and felt himself “united to 
the actual world in a strange mar- 
riage of pain.” Both chapters should 
remind us of the serious human pur- 
pose, beneath all his witty and 
mocking pages, of the man Bertrand 
Russell. 
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Saints and Grasshoppers 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


ne Devi’s Apvocate, by Morris L. 

West. Morrow. $3.95. 

In T/ie Golden Legend, a thirteenth- 
century compendium of the lives of 
the saints by an Archbishop of 
Genoa, James of Voragine, we see 
saints as we like to see them—far, far 
away. They are drawn and quartered 
and cast into boiling oil, and here is 
one carrying his. severed head in his 
hands, still praising the Lord. Or 
here are gentler images: a rich man 
gives his cloak to a beggar and it is 
Christ standing there who smiles 
and thanks him; a rosebush flowers 
in the winter snow. These saints, 
many of them cases of mistaken 
identity or simple misprints, these 
miracles, these deaths touch us only 
as poetic symbols of charity and de- 
yotion. They are, as the pious say, 
“edifying.” Sometimes they are not 
even that; sometimes they are mere- 
ly delightful: Carpaccio paints St. 
Ursula and the eleven thousand vir- 
gins massacred at Cologne, but when 
we see his painting in Venice, we 
are taken with the anachronism of 
the four-poster bed in which the 
frail girl modestly lies dreaming, 
the gentle Umbrian hills she never 
saw, and, after all the years, the 
colors fresh and clear. We want to 
keep the saints in the paintings, in 
the statues on the cathedrals, in the 
legends, in the past. 

We do not want them here. Per- 
haps once or twice in a lifetime we 
come into the presence of someone 
whose purity of purpose and selfless- 
ness, never proclaimed but almost 
physically evident—a manner of 
transcendental artistic integrity— 
suggests the, to us, intolerable pos- 
sibility of a human sanctity directly 
related to the love and perception 
of God. When that happens, we flee. 
Rarely, however, do the hounds of 
heaven bay so close. Usually our 
feeling about sanctity in the con- 
temporary world is no more than a 
vague discomfort. 


[' THE PRESENCE of sanctity is to be 
tolerated at all in the novels we 
tead, we require that it be handled 
with greatest dexterity, that is to say 
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with card tricks and sleight of hand 
—here it is and here it isn’t, now you 
see it, now you don’t—and prefer- 
ably in foreign lands. Thus Dos- 
toevsky, the first among modern 
writers to impose the subject on our 
consciousness, profited by the fact 
that he could envelop it in all the 
exacerbated tensions of the famous 
Russian anxiety. We were willing to 
accept the presence of anything, 
even of sanctity, in the murderous 
and lustful, humble and pure com- 
plications of the Russian soul. Dos- 
toevsky had the added tactical ad- 
vantage of being anti-Rome. The 
Italian Fogazzaro too was unortho- 
dox; his saint was condemned for 
modernism. That helped. But the as- 
sistance, too closely connected with 
past controversies, has not proved of 
lasting value. Then came the French. 
In Claudel, particularly in his great 
The Satin Slipper, sanctity, swept 
along in a lyrical torrent, came 
somehow to be inseparable from the 
ocean, Columbus and the discovery 
of America, the memories and pride 
of the Cid, the conquistadors, the 
stars over Africa. In Bernanos, par- 
ticularly in The Diary of a Country 
Priest, sanctity was a man lost in 
impenetrable darkness who, as if he 
had seen the first sun set on the first 
day of creation, stubbornly clung to 
his faith in some improbable prom- 
ise that it would rise again on the 
second. Meanwhile, who could meas- 
ure the night? In Mauriac, sanctity 
was something that interfered with 
and occasionally won out over the 
curiously passionate interest in prop- 
erty and sex that prevails, according 
to this author, in the sun-baked 
vineyards and sandy pine forests of 
his native Bordeaux region and the 
Landes. There followed the British. 
British diplomats always speak For- 
eign Office French, grammatically 
impeccable, fluent, and delivered in 
such a manner as to indicate the 
speaker’s pride in being British. And 
every so often British writers, too, 
learn French. George Moore often 
wrote as if he were translating, ever 
so gracefully, from the French. And 
today it is hard to believe that 
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by Charles Feidelson, Jr. A study 
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THE CRIME OF GALILEO 
by Giorgio de Santillana. “This 
brilliant and exciting book gives 
us the fullest account yet of the 
difference of opinion between 
Galileo 4nd the Holy Inquisi- 
tion .. ."—-The New Yorker 

Illustrated. P40 $1.75 
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VIKINGS OF THE PACIFIC : 
by Peter H. Buck. The story of the 
great Asian Stone Age navigators. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE TWILIGHT 


by Diamond Jenness. An ethnologist’s 
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THE ODES OF PINDAR 


translated by Richmond Lattimore. “A 
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Graham Greene is not aware of 
what the French novelists have ae. 
complished in the technique of} pre. 
senting sanctity to the unbeliever, 
In Greene, sanctity is inseparable 
from pity. It is only through his 
misery that man attracts Gocl’s at. 
tention. From Dostoevsky to Greene, 
sanctity is never wholly orthodox, 


OR ONCE, Morris L. West. the 

Australian author of The Devil's 
Advocate, has gone straight to the 
textbooks for his definitions of sanc. 
tity. His awareness that the Cliurch 
is as uneasy at running sudilenly 
into a saint as we are is new aiid re- 
freshing. The Church too wants its 
saints stylized; it permits no cccen- 
tricity; it imposes a pattern, rea- 
soned and sensible, to which they 
must conform and to which, in mod. 
ern fiction, they seldom do. The 
Church is determined that any fu- 
ture Golden Legend shall be solidly 
documented. Mr. West’s nove! is the 
account of the investigation by the 
devil’s advocate, an Englishman 
dying of cancer, aimed at disproving 
the claim of a Calabrian village that 
it has acquired—as an addition to 
such earlier religious mementos 
as a marble priapus in a cave- 
the mortal remains of a Christian 
saint. The saint, a stranger, was 
shot by Communists in the closing 
weeks of the war. The Vatican's 
English envoy discovers that the 
stranger was English too, a deserter 
from the British Eighth Army, and 
that the witnesses to his sanctity 
a drunken parish priest living in id 
an English woman and an English 
homosexual vying with each other 
in pursuit of the British deserter’s 
illegitimate son, and an agnostic 
doctor. The author knows Calabria, 
and not just through Norman Doug- 
las; the story moves swiftly, with no 
trace of either mawkishness or dead- 
ly Chestertonian jolliness; it will 
hold the unbeliever’s attention. 

And why not? Mankind rockets 
up its saints toward God ‘and they 
never return with the information 
we would like; yet perhaps this at- 
tempt, made again and again 
throughout the ages, is not so very 
much less interesting than that of 
today’s space men—who in the meas 
ure of infinity will never be more 
than grasshoppers leaping and tum- 
bling in the tall grass. 
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